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FOREWORD TO PART THREE 


HE substantial increase in the selling price of this third Part of ‘‘The 

Postage Stamps of Armenia’, in comparison with the two preceding 

Parts, deserves some explanation, Ever since Part One was published more 
than three years ago, printing costs have been rising steadily. This rise was 
not reflected in the selling price of Part Two, because the smaller number of 
pages in comparison with Part One resulted in an overall cost of production 
which allowed to maintain the same price as for the earlier section. In the 
case of this Part Three, not only is again the number of pages larger, but the 
cost of production has to reflect in addition the further substantial increase in 
printing costs enforced a few months ago. Taking all these factors into account, 
the selling price fixed is the lowest possible, and even at this level, there is 
some doubt as to whether the cost of production can be recuperated in full. 


There can be no doubt that the publication of Parts One and Two has 
brought about some revival of interest in the postage stamps of Armenia, 
The many letters received by us from readers testify to this, and this corres- 
pondence has been of great value in making available fresh facts and addi- 
tional knowledge on the stamps of the country, and in clarifying many doubtful 
points. As a result, the list of recorded varieties has been substantially in- 
creased, and this considerable progress is already reflected in the Check-List 
of the HH issues included in the last pages of this Part Three. 


Similar progress has been registered as regards the earlier overprints 
covered in Parts One and Two, and this will be made available to readers in 
the revised list of all issues which it is planned to publish in the next and final 
section of this work. Apart from a more complete list of the genuine stamps, 
fresh discoveries include a number of additional dangerous forgeries of the 
HP Monograms, some of which were recently detected by Mr. Alex. S. Penn. 


Lack of space makes it impossible to give here a full list of the many 
readers who have given us the benefit of their knowledge, but we should like 
to thank them all for their kind help, and in particular Messrs. J. Barry, J. 
Buchanan, B.St. G. Drennan, William E. Hughes, K. Kaprielian, V. Malezian, 
E. Mehnert-Frey, Alex. S. Penn, Dr. R. Seichter, Wm. Stephen, F. Straub, 
G. H. Torrey and Prof. O. Winterstein, for the very valuable assistance they 
have given us in many ways. 


We also wish to express our thanks to the editors of many philatelic 
publications who have greatly helped in the success of our book by devoting 
considerable space to it in their columns; in this case again, lack of space 
prevents us from mentioning them all, but we feel it essential to place on 
record the most valuable support we received in many directions from the 
Directors and Firm of Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., who, by their decision to re- 
write the list of Armenia in the latest edition of their catalogue, have taken an 
important step towards increasing the popularity of this country among stamp 
collectors. 

S. D. TCHILINGHIRIAN, 


P. T. ASHFORD. 


A FEW SCARCE STAMPS OF THE HH SERIES 


_ The first and second stamps at top belong to the Second HH issue, the 
third stamp belongs to the Third HH issue. The six stamps at the sides are 
among the scarcest values of the Fourth HH issue. The stamp at the bottom is 
the rare ‘‘Error corrected’? 100r. on 25r, on 5r. (Second HH issue), only 
a very few copies of which are known. : 


The large circular cancellation in the centre is the rubber-seal of the 
G.P.O. at Erivan. The inscription, in Armenian, reads ““YEREVANEE POST- 
HERAGRATOUN”, translating ‘‘Post & Telegraph Office of Erivan’’, The 
Armenian initials HH in the middle are for ‘“Republic of Armenia.” This seal 
was occasionally used for cancelling-to-order, but, in such cases, it was 
applied almost exclusively on the margins of sheets, although small parts 
of it extended at times on the adjoining stamps. Colour: violet. 


(Collection K. Kaprielian, Nice). 
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CHAPTER IX 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE HH 
MONOGRAMS 


ITH the advent of the HH Monograms, the student of Armenian phil- 
W ately finds himself on much easier ground. The metal handstamps used 

for this issue give much better impressions than those of the HP series, 
and eliminate most of the deficiencies arising from the flexibility of the rubber 
used for the former device. Not only is the print clearer, but the rigid metal 
forms withstood an extensive use almost without wear, distortion or ex- 
pansion, and gave less leeway to the play of the ever present human factor, 
unavoidable where an overprint is applied by hand. The presence of two 
distinct elements in the HH handstamps—a Monogram and a new value— 
supplies additional clues for measurement and identification of each type, 
and this part of the work is further simplified by the fact that the Monogram 
design on each individual handstamp differs in detail from all the others. 
Furthermore, the number of handstamps used for each new denomination 
of value is very limited. 

The identification of the various types of handstamps is therefore very 
easy, and the two main difficulties facing the student are of a different nature. 
One of these consists in separating the genuine types from other types of 
questionable status which were marketed as genuine during the earlier years, 
while the other consists in classifying the vast quantity of different combina- 
tions of surcharges with the numerous denominations, shades and printings 
of the basic stamps, these latter again with or without any prior HP overprint. 


(1) CLASSIFICATION OF THE GENUINE TYPES. 

It is hardly necessary to stress that the HH Monograms have been forged 
just as extensively as the Framed and Unframed HP Monograms which 
preceded them. The bulk of these forgeries can be easily identified as such, 
through use of the same criteria applied to the former issues. 


The genuine types of the earlier period of the HH issues are well-known, 
and their history and order of sequence can be established without difficulty. 
Those brought into use for the First HH issue were limited to three hand- 
stamps for the 5 roubles denomination (Types | to 3 of the 5r.), and to a single 
handstamp for each other denomination (Types 1 of the I, 3, 10, 25, 50 and 
100 roubles). These same handstamps were used for the Second and Third 
HH issues. Then, when the letter rate was raised from 5 to 10 roubles, one 
additional 10 roubles handstamp was made to meet the increased demand 
for this denomination, and was brought into use for the ‘‘emergency”’ sur- 
charges of the Fourth HH issue (Type 2 of the 10 roubles). All the above 
types remained in use until the end of the HH period (April, 1921). 


Information regarding the later HH issues is much scantier than in the 
case of the earlier ones, because the evacuation of Batum by the British 
Forces in July, 1920, put an and to the regular flow of supplies from Armenia 
to the Western stamp markets. Shortly after, the Turkish invasion and the 
subsequent Sovietisation of the country destroyed what few channels of 
communication may have remained open. A last substantial supply of stamps 
reached the West, consisting of the stocks brought by refugees fleeing Armenia 
after the downfall of the Vratsian regime, but, although these stocks are of 
great help in reconstructing the history of the last HH issues, they do not 
necessarily give the full story. 


The fact is that, at that same period, the market was flooded with con- 
siderable supplies of stamps displaying other types of HH Monograms than 
those of the early period, many of these on allegedly genuine covers which 
had all the appearances of having travelled to their destination through the 
Post. Other such types would come in apparently cancelled-to-order con- 
dition. Quite a number of types of both these categories were accepted as 
genuine in some quarters, and one of these 100 roubles types has even been 
listed as genuine by no lesser an authority than Kohl’s Handbook, where it 
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has been classified as Type 1 of that value, the earlier genuine handstamp of 
the First HH issue being demoted to Type 2. Specialists may therefore be 
surprised to find Kohl’s Type 1 listed in the Forgery section of this book : 
the reasons for this action are explained hereunder, and in the sections dealing 
with this type (Chapters X and XI, Type F.166). : 


The precedent of this hitherto accepted type turning out to be a straight 
forgery cannot but compel the student to extreme caution when assessing 
the merits of other late types of all denominations, which may conceivably 
be thought to have been brought into use during the Fifth to Seventh HH 
issues. One point to be kept in mind is that each forger did not limit himself 
to a single denomination, but produced a whole set of forged handstamps, 
ranging from Ir. to 100r. The types of other denominations produced by the 
same forger as Kohl’s Type | of the 100r., must evidently share the fate of this 
latter, although most of these were also accepted as genuine for many years. 
Apart from this single ‘‘family’’, there are several other ‘‘families’” of types 
comprising again a whole range of handstamps from Ir. to 100r., each with 
characteristics denoting a different workmanship or origin, but all these 
“families” have one important point in common, this being that none of their 
types are ever met in used condition with one or another of the recognised 
genuine postmarks, as used on genuine Armenian stamps. Adding to the fore- 
going the additional evidence deriving from the Melik-Pashaev printings (see 
below), one cannot escape the conclusion that all these alleged late types, 
even those met in unused condition only, belong to the Forgery class, and 
should be denied even a “Doubtful” rating. 


(2) EVIDENCE PROVIDED BY THE MELIK-PASHAEV PRINTINGS. 

The case of the so-called ‘‘Melik-Pashaev printings’ (Sixth and Seventh 
HH issues) is discussed in Chapter XVII of this book, and need not be repeated 
here. The reader should note, however, that the stocks of stamps marketed 
by Melik-Pashaev in the West were not limited to these special productions, 
but included many legitimate stamps of the First to Fifth HH issues, of 
which Melik-Pashaev had apparently bought substantial quantities during 
the earlier period. 

The special Melik-Pashaev printings, however, provide the student with 
an opportunity of comparing both the HH handstamps and the postmarks 
used during the last HH period, with those used in the earlier period. This 
comparison is enlightening : 


(a) The HH handstamps used for the special so-called Melik-Pashaev 
printings (Sixth and Seventh HH issues) are exclusively the recognised genuine 
types of the earlier period, that is, Types 1 to 3 of the 5 roubles, Types 1 and 
2 of the 10 roubles, Types 1 of all other denominations ; 


(b) The datestamps with which the Melik-Pashaev stocks of all HH 
issues were cancelled-to-order are the same datestamps as found on Russian 
stamps in the “forerunner” period, on HP overprints during the early months 
of the Dashnak regime, and on the later pictorial sets of the Soviet period. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these findings are obvious : 

(a) Since it is clear that Melik-Pashaev, in his haste to secure the largest 
possible quantities of stamps, made use of all the available handstamps and 
datestamps, the fact that he did not use any types of HH handstamps other 
than those listed above can be accepted as satisfactory evidence that the hand- 
stamps in question were the only ones then available at the Erivan post 
office ; if this reasoning be correct, then all types of HH handstamps other 
than the early ones could not possibly be genuine. 


(b) Furthermore, had any of the supposed later types of handstamps 
been available at the post office, it is most likely that these would have been 
given preference, if only for the obvious reason that they would have been 
in better working condition than the early types. 

The foregoing reasons, although strong, cannot perhaps be considered as 
necessarily conclusive, but the following one, coming on top of the others, 
appears to round off the case : 


(c) The postmarks found on types of HH overprints other than the 
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recognised genuine types of the earlier period, have the same serial letters as 
the genuine datestamps, but invariably betray some constant differences in 
design in comparison with these latter. In other words, they are imitations 
of the genuine datestamps, therefore forgeries, some of them dangerous, 
others less so. 


By the very fact that all of the supposed late types of HH handstamps as 
are found in used condition display forged postmarks exclusively, all of the 
three conclusions drawn above play against them, and they must be branded 
as forgeries, as has been done in this book (including therefore Kohl’s Type 1 
of the 100r., and other members of the same ‘“‘family’’). 

(3) THE SEVEN HH ISSUES. 

The division of the HH Monograms into seven separate issues is, of 
course, an arbitrary purely philatelic distinction. In the eyes of the Postal 
Administration, the whole lot of HH overprints must have constituted a 
single issue: they had brought into use a number of handstamps containing 
new denominations in roubles, and they used them continuously for about a 
year, to surcharge what Russian stamps they could lay their hands on at any 
given period, with what new denominations in roubles were required for the 
postal rates in force at that particular period. 

From the philatelic point of view, however, this mass of overprints has to 
be classified according to the characteristics of the basic stamps used, to the 
nature and denominations of the new values surcharged on them, and to their 
successive order of issue. When examined from any one of these three aspects, 
this supposedly single issue splits itself into several groups of stamps, distinct 
enough to justify a separate listing. In fact, all standard and specialised 
catalogues felt themselves compelled to divide this issue into three or more 
headings, according to the more obvious characteristics of the basic stamps 
used: that is, Russian stamps (these again subdivided into Arms types, 
Romanovs, Charities, etc.), or Armenian stamps (these latter subdivided 
into Framed and Unframed HP Monograms, with, in some cases, further sub- 
divisions for Violet or Black overprints). 

This very elementary division may look satisfactory for the purposes of 
the catalogue editor, whose main object is to produce a clear listing, easily 
understood by his readers despite the unusual length of some of the lists. 
But it will be noticed that this method of listing is based exclusively on one 
only of the three essential elements mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
that is on the characteristics of the basic stamps used, without paying any 
attention to the nature and denominations of the new values surcharged 
on the stamps, nor to their successive order of issue. There is hardly any 
need to stress that, by ignoring two out of three essential elements, the picture 
given is necessarily very incomplete, and may prove extremely confusing 
to the student, in any attempt to reconstruct the history of these stamps. 

If, on the other hand, the three essential elements in question are con- 
sidered together, it will be found that the HH Monograms consist in fact of 
seven separate “‘issues’’, in the full philatelic meaning of the term, that is of 
seven groups of stamps each of which has been produced at a different period, 
in some cases through use of different basic stamps, in some others through 
different methods of overprinting with or without introduction of additional 
handstamps, and in a number of cases with a shift in denominations due to 
changes in the postal rates. Most of these groups consist in turn of a mixture 
of basic stamps, and must be further subdivided according to the characteris- 
tics of these latter. It is not claimed that this method of approach results in 
clearer lists than those given in the catalogues: on the contrary, readers will 
find catalogue lists extremely simple and easy to follow in comparison with 
the maze of divisions and subdivisions into which the HH Monograms are 
split in this book. But this complexity is not due to the authors, it is inherent 
to the issue itself, to the way in which it was produced, to the several changes 
in postal rates during its period of currency, to the large variety of basic 
stamps available—mostly in insufficient quantities—and to the critical 
political and economic conditions of the country at that time. All of these 
factors had to bear on the production of these stamps at one time or another, 
and none of them can be ignored if a comprehensive and rational picture of 
this issue is to be given. sis 


The seven separate HH issues arrived at on the above basis are the 
following : 


(a) FIRST HH ISSUE: April/May, 1920.—Stamps of Russia (in the 
printings and shades of the Erivan Post Office stock) overprinted with the 
early set of HH handstamps, according to a scheme of utilisation of existing 
denominations fitting the inland (intercaucasian) letter rate of 5 roubles. 


(b) SECOND HH ISSUE: June/July (?), 1920—Stamps of Armenia 
(with Framed or Unframed HP Monograms) overprinted with the early set of 
HH handstamps, according to the same scheme of utilisation of existing 
denominations, and for the same letter rate of 5 roubles. 


(c) THIRD HH ISSUE: Aug./Sept. (?), 1920—Stamps of Armenia 
(same as for Second HH issue) surcharged with the lower half only of the 
early set of HH handstamps, according to the same scheme of utilisation of 
existing denominations, and for the same letter rate of 5 roubles as before. 


(d) FOURTH HH ISSUE: October (?), 1920.—Emergency printings 
necessitated by the increase of the inland letter rate to 10 roubles. At first 
stamps of Armenia, later also stamps of Russia, surcharged, or simul- 
taneously overprinted and surcharged, with existing 10 roubles handstamp, 
also with new additional handstamp, according to a modified scheme of 
utilisation of existing denominations fitting the inland letter rate of 10 roubles. 

(e) FIFTH HH ISSUE: Oct./Nov. (?), 1920.—Stamps of Russia (in the 
printings and shades of the Erivan Post Office stock) overprinted with the 
early set of HH handstamps, according to a further modified scheme of utilisa- 
tion of existing denominations fitting the inland letter rate of 25 roubles. 


(f) SIXTH HH ISSUE: Jan./March (?), 1921.—Stamps of Russia 
(in the printings and shades received after Sovietisation) overprinted with 
existing HH handstamps without any rigid scheme of utilisation of existing 
denominations ; letter rate 25r. or higher. 

(g) SEVENTH HH ISSUE: Febr./March (?), 1921.—Stamps of Russia 
(in the printings and shades received after Sovietisation) overprinted with 
existing HH handstamps, also simultaneously overprinted with both HP and 
HH handstamps, largely for special “‘philatelic’’ purposes. Letter rate 25 
roubles or higher. 


The claim in Part I of Kohl’s Handbook that some of the stamps classi- 
fied above under the Third HH issue, constitute a provisional set preceding 
the First HH issue, appears indefensible in the light of existing evidence. 
Kohl's theory is based on the alleged existence of a number of handstamps 
containing the new value (3r, 5r, or 10r) without HH Monogram. No such 
handstamps ever existed, apart from Type 2 of the 10 roubles (consisting of a 
“10” without “‘r’’), and this latter was not produced until late in 1920, for 
the Fourth HH issue. 


(4) CANCELLATIONS TO ORDER. 

The practice of having unused stamps, with full gum on back, postmarked 
to order at time of purchase at the Post Office counter, as a guarantee of their 
genuineness, continued during the period of currency of the HH issues, and 
such cancelled-to-order copies prove again of assistance to the student in 
identifying the genuine types of handstamps. 


It is, however, necessary to stress here some changes in procedure which 
became noticeable in this new phase, as, unless due attention is paid to them, 
they might cause unnecessary confusion in the research work of the student. 


In the initial period, when a few stamp collectors thought of this means of 
ensuring the genuineness of the stamps they were buying at the counter, their 
normal reaction was to request the postal clerk to cancel-to-order every 
stamp they bought, which means that, in the case of purchase of whole sheets, 
every stamp in the sheet received a separate impression of the datestamp. 
Examples of such sheets or part sheets with practically every single stamp 
neatly ca.celled-to-order are frequently seen in the case of the Framed HP 
Monograms, and the dates noted on them evidently denote the actual day of 
purchase. 
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With time, and as these requests for cancellations to order became more 
general, and took excessive proportions, the postal authorities must have 
found that far too much time was being consumed in this unremunerative 
operation, and that some steps had to be taken to simplify and speed up the 
proceeding, all the more so as the postal clerks were already taxed hard with 
the necessity of overprinting the stamps in stock before these could be placed 
on sale at the counters. 


The practice of cancelling every stamp in the sheet was therefore either 
prohibited or at least abandoned for lack of time, and is no longer found on 
stamps of the HH issues. Instead, sheets of these issues will show a few post- 
marks scattered around the margins, or occasionally in a central position, 
often applied on a block of four stamps. 


Another development probably resulting from this need to save time, 
was that the clerks began to pay less attention to applying the correct date 
on such cancelled-to-order sheets sold in bulk. These inaccuracies in the 
dating do not appear to have been deliberate during the period extending 
from May to November, 1920: on the contrary, the majority of the stamps 
current during that period are usually found with cancellations-to-order 
showing what appears to be the correct date of their purchase. But it is 
probable that, on some occasions, a hard-pressed clerk forgot to adjust the 
date on his datestamp when called to deal with a bulky batch of sheets, and 
such cases of inadvertance are no doubt the reason for a good many evident 
errors of dating on stamps of the first five HH issues. Dates seen on these 
extend from February, 1920 on a 10 roubles stamp with a 100r. surcharge in 
Type 1 (the handstamp for which had not yet been manufactured at that time), 
up to May 26th, 1921 on a part sheet with full gum belonging to the Second 
HH issue, and consisting of Ik. stamps with an HP Monogram in Type E.16a 
and a Ir. surcharge in Type 1 (a denomination which could no longer be on 
sale at such a late date, due to the devaluation of the currency). 


Although fairly frequent, the cases mentioned above can be generally 
described as accidental. In contrast, the antedated cancellations-to-order met 
on stamps of the so-called Melik-Pashaev stocks of Sixth and Seventh HH 
issues appear to be deliberate. The idea of the instigator of these printings was 
presumably to secure further quantities of the scarcer varieties of overprint 
issued during 1920, for resale to Western markets. For this reason, he did not 
limit himself to HH overprints on fresh supplies of the basic stamps received 
after Sovietisation, but caused also part of these fresh supplies to be over- 
printed with an HP device additional to the HH Monogram, in an effort 
to copy the varieties constituting the Second HH issue. Since his intention 
presumably was to offer these late printings as specimens of the First or 
Second HH issues, it looks logical to suspect that he induced the postal clerks 
to use 1920 dates when cancelling-to-order these 1921 printings. From the 
philatelic point of view, however, Sixth and Seventh HH issue printings are 
easily distinguished from those of the First and Second HH issues which they 
were trying to imitate, since the basic stamps are different, and the HP 
handstamps applied to them were in a very worn state, and cannot be con- 
fused with prints of the original 1920 issues. 


This regular incidence of 1920 dates on late HH issue printings produced 
in 1921 constitutes therefore an important fact which must be taken into 
account in any attempt to classify these stamps. Provided this fact is kept 
in mind, the student should have no difficulty in ascribing stamps of the late 
HH issues to their correct place, as their characteristics are easy to discern. 
On the other hand, unless so warned, he might find the subject hopelessly 
confusing if he tries to classify his stamps according to the dates appearing 
on their postmarks, as he would then be faced with a number of late printings 
of the Russian basic stamps with dates earlier than those when they could 
have been introduced into the country. 


Before closing this caption, a brief reference to another category of post- 
marks may prove useful to the reader. These show dates extending from late 
October, 1920 to about mid-February, 1921, and are usually met on entire 
covers, cancelling a variety of stamps with HH overprints, among which 5 
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roubles Romanovs and the large War Charity items are conspicuous by their 
frequency. A substantial quantity of these covers must have been unloaded 
on the market since the 1920s, as they are found in many specialised collec- 
tions, and further lots of these are being offered in the trade or sold at auction 
right up to the present time. All these covers are forgeries, and the postmarks 
found on them are dealt with in detail in Chapter X of this book. 


As explained in the historical sections of this work, the period from 
November, 1920 to February, 1921, was one of utter confusion and distress, 
when postal services were largely disorganised. A regular service of postal 
communications between Armenia and Georgia, as implied by the dates 
appearing on these forged covers, would have been inconceivable, and materi- 
ally impossible due to the rail line being cut by the Turkish invasion, even if 
these covers had stamps with genuine HH overprints, which of course is not 
the case, as shown in Chapter X. 


In fact, genuine postmarks showing a date of this period are of the greatest 
scarcity, except for antedated cancellations-to-order on Sixth and Seventh 
HH issue printings, which were produced later. 


It might be stressed on this occasion that the cancellations-to-order 
dealt with in this caption consist exclusively of Erivan and Alexandropol 
i J 
postmarks. Examples from any other towns in Armenia are very scarce. 


(5) LISTING AND PRICING. 

As explained in the preceding captions of this Chapter, the HH Mono- 
grams share with their predecessors, the Framed and Unframed HP Mono- 
grams, the confusing factor that, apart from the recognised genuine types and 
the many established forgeries, they exist in a number of types which, although 
of questionable status, were marketed as genuine for many years, and accepted 
as such by several recognised authorities. Many specialised collections of 
Armenia are replete with such types, often bearing the signature of some re- 
spected experts. 


In the sections dealing with the HP Monograms, it has been shown how 
the transfer of such types as the Framed D.1d, D.7 and D.8 to the ‘‘Doubtful” 
category and their deletion from the Check-List of this work, affected the 
listing and pricing of the other genuine types, as copies met of some sizes of 
overprint, or of some scarce values, were almost always in the ‘Doubtful’ 
types, and their deletion was bound to result in a shortening of existing lists 
as given in some general catalogues, or in prices widely different from those 
given in said catalogues for the commoner ‘‘Doubtful’’ types. 

The same shortening of existing lists and variations in pricing were 
evident in the section of this work dealing with the Unframed HP Monograms, 
through deletion of Types F.31 and F.51, also accepted as genuine in the 
1920s, and now transferred to the Forgery section as straight forgeries. 


It should be stressed here that this acceptance of the Framed and Un- 
framed types enumerated above, took place despite the fact that these two 
issues received in those years more attention from students and editors of 
some specialised catalogues, than the HH Monograms which followed them. 


In the case of the HH Monograms, however, apart from timid attempts 
to distinguish the three early types of the 5 roubles handstamps, and apart from 
Kohl’s listing of two types of the 100 roubles, practically nothing was pub- 
lished in the Western philatelic press or catalogues during the 1920s which 
could help a collector or a dealer to separate genuine types from forgeries. 
In the absence of any such guidance, it was inevitable that both collectors 
and dealers should be tempted to accept and recognise as genuine many 
questionable types, and even some of the more obvious forgeries. This 
delusion was no doubt facilitated by the many forged covers then circulating 
in the market, mostly franked with all sorts of normal or abnormal stamps 
bearing 100r. surcharges in the type listed in Kohl’s Handbook as Type 1. 
In the apparent absence of genuine copies of most of these supposedly very 
scarce stamps, many collectors quite naturally took the only ware that was 
available, with the result that, in the best collections, the bulk of these scarce 
items is represented by such forgeries. 
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The demotion of all these hitherto accepted types to Forgery status, 
and their deletion from the Check-List of the HH issues in this work is there- 
fore bound to result in the same discrepancies of listing and pricing in com- 
parison with some standard catalogues, as in Parts I and II. In this case, 
however, the discrepancies will be found to be more numerous than before, 
due to the immense variety in the productions of the forgers, and to the fact 
that this forged material is usually found in larger quantities than the genuine. 
Once these forgeries are eliminated, one finds that many overprints of the 
HH group are infinitely scarcer in genuine condition than was thought on the 
basis of current catalogue quotations, and that they deserve a valuation which 
will give a more accurate idea of their relative availability. 


Readers will thus find, when perusing the Check-List of this section, 
that some items represented in their collections have been ignored (due to their 
apparent unavailability with recognised genuine types of overprint), and that 
prices for some other items are widely different from those found in some 
standard catalogues, the commoner varieties being marked at very low levels 
(reflecting the absence of any substantial demand), the scarcer ones at 
higher levels than indicated elsewhere (denoting their rarity with genuine 
types of overprint). 

Despite these deletions, the Check-List of this section will be found to 
be longer than in other catalogues, but this is due to the detailed listing of 
the many combinations of different types of Monograms coupled with the 
shade variations of the basic stamps. 


Regarding these shade variations, readers are referred to the list given 
in the Philatelic Introduction to this work (pages 21 to 28). As explained at 
that time, the arrangement of this list was tentative, and subject to correc- 
tion in the light of further research. The following amendments to said list 
are now necessary : 

(a) Shades ‘‘cb”’, ‘‘ce’’, and ‘‘jg’’ should be added to Group B (page 24), 
without, however, being deleted from Group C (it has been ascertained that 
small quantities of these printings existed also in up-country stocks returned 
to Erivan during 1920) ; 

(b) The shades described hereunder, which have been recorded since 
publication of Part I, should likewise be added to Group B: 

25k. Perf. dull violet and much brighter green than “‘la’’ (Ref. If). 

70k. Imp. red-orange and very pale red-brown, poor impression (Ref. oh). 

(c) The description of shade ‘‘rd’’ (page 26) should be completed to read : 
“Perf. 124 rough” (S.G. No. 185 of Russia), instead of the usual Perf. 134. 

The authors do not claim that the Check-List given in this book is ex- 
haustive: they are convinced that some of the standard varieties deleted 
may exist in very limited quantities with genuine overprints, due to the 
practice of overprinting at the counter stamps brought by the public. They 
trust that holders of such unlisted items will communicate with them, and 
send particulars of their holdings, so that these may be included in the revised 
Check-List scheduled to appear in the next and final section of this work. 


(6) IDENTIFICATION MARKS OF EACH TYPE. 

Unlike the HP Monograms, the various types of the HH handstamps are 
easily identified. By the very fact that they were made of metal, their shapes 
are more constant, and less affected by the human factor. The existence of 
two component elements in the HH issues—a Monogram and a new value— 
gives a good many additional bases for measurement and description. Further- 
more, the numerals denoting the new value are distinctly different in prac- 
tically every case, and the HH Monograms themselves also show clear differ- 
ences. 

The authors feel that the enlargements of the genuine types, given in 
Chapter XI, will prove sufficient for identification. Additional clues are 
given in the text, as follows : 

(a) The distance between the figure of value and the letter ‘‘r’’ ; 

(b) The distance between the figure of value and the HH Monogram: 
this is calculated from the top of the figure to the tail of the “S”’ ; 
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(c) Where necessary, some of the peculiar characteristics of the Mono- 
gram, or of the value, for the purpose of distinguishing a given type from 
other similar ones, or from some dangerous forgeries. 


These clues should be used in conjunction with the Key to the HH Mono- 
gram given in the following caption of this Chapter. 
All measurements apply to clear, well-balanced impressions. 


(7) KEY TO THE “HH” MONOGRAM. 

The “HH” Monogram consists of two Armenian letters ““Ho’’ intertwined, 
the left one in Capital Print, the right one in Capital Script. In both cases, 
the artist’s engraving consists of very fancy stylised versions which vary 
considerably from the conventional forms of the letter, Furthermore, the 
designs used for the small Monogram of the 3 and 5 roubles are different from 
those used for the large Monogram of the other denominations. 


While the terms used in this Key and in the following Chapters of this 
work are the same for each corresponding letter of the small and large Mono- 
grams, it has been felt preferable to give hereunder two separate Keys, one 
for each size of Monogram, to avoid any possible confusion due to the differ- 
ences in the respective designs of each size. 

Although both component letters of the Monogram are ‘‘H’’s, only the 
left one will be called ‘‘H”’ for the purpose of this Key. The right one, which 
looks very much like a Latin ‘‘S’’, will be called ‘‘S’’, as a matter of conven- 
ience, and to avoid constant references in the book to “‘first H’’ or “second 
H”’, which could conceivably prove confusing in the long run. 


Component parts of the “HH’’ Monogram. 


ji 2 


Armenian letter “Ho” (H) Armenian letter ‘““Ho” Armenian letter ‘‘Ho”’ 
in Capital Print in Capital Print in Capital Print 
(conventional form). as appearing on as appearing on 


Small “HH” Monogram. 


e 
wy 


Large ‘‘HH”’ Monogram. 


>) 


Armenian letter “Ho” 
in Capital Script 

’ appearing on 

Small “‘HH” Monogram. Large ‘“‘HH"”’ Monogram, 


Armenian letter “‘Ho” (H) Armenian letter “Ho” 
in one of several forms in Capital Script 
of Capital Script as appearing on 

(conventional form). 


Key to the Small ‘““HH’’ Monogram. Key to the Large “HH” Monogram 


1. Head of H 7. Foot of H iL 
2. Neck of H 8. Ball of H 13. Second curve of S 
3. First angle of H 9. Head of S 14. Tail of S 
4. Body of H 10. Neck of S 15. Tip of tail of S 
5. Second angle of H 11. First curve of S 16. Ball of tail of S 
6. Leg of H 
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CHAPTER X : 


A FORGER’S PARADISE 


he forgeries of the HH handstamps are listed and described under the 

relative caption of Chapter XI. Their number will appear very high at first 

sight, but it should not be forgotten that each forger usually prepared a 
whole set of forged handstamps covering the complete range of values of the 
HH series. It therefore follows that the seventy odd forgeries listed are 
largely grouped in a number of ‘‘families’’ each produced by a different forger, 
most of them comprising denominations ranging from Ir. to 100r. 


The allocation of each forged surcharge to its proper family is not an 
easy task, all the more so as most of the forgers did not confine their efforts 
to one given set of surcharges, but covered the whole field of Armenian issues. 
Some of them produced forged postmarks as well, imitating the genuine 
datestamps of Erivan and Alexandropol, and used them either to cancel loose 
stamps bearing forged overprints, or, more frequently, faked covers utilising 
the forged surcharges they had created. It must be conceded that some of the 
forgers showed unusual initiative and remarkable business acumen in their 
productions, and scored unexpected success, since several of their forgeries 
were accepted as genuine by many authorities, and were even listed in some 
catalogues. These particular items are still found in most collections to-day. 

A complete classification of the various ‘‘families’’ of Armenian forgeries 
cannot yet be presented; the subject is clearly without promise and quite 
unremunerative, since the student must acquire a large quantity of valueless 
material for this kind of work, and it is questionable whether any enthusiast 
will ever concentrate on such an arid task. Nevertheless, an incomplete list 
of the ‘‘families’’ noted so far is given hereunder for the benefit of readers. 
This compilation is tentative, and subject to correction in the light of further 
research. Several of these families are of little interest, and may well be 
dismissed with the summarised description of their various types, as given in 
the Forgery section of Chapter XI. Some of them, however, achieved an un- 
deserved fame, and are dealt with at greater length below. 


(1) FAMILY “A”: AN AMAZING IMPOSTURE. 


This is the family amongst which is the handstamp listed in Kohl's 
Handbook as Type | of the 100r. (Type F.166 of this book). Its whole range 
of productions appear to include the forged handstamps listed in Chapter XI 
as F.108, F.115, F.136, F.150, F.156, F.166, and F.168; the following 
forged postmarks : first forgery of Erivan ‘‘d’’, second forgery of Erivan ‘“‘m’’, 
forgery of Alexandropol “‘i’’, and a forged Tiflis arrival postmark in Georgian 
characters. Enlargements of four of these forged surcharges are given here- 
under for easier identification. : 


$$ §8& 


FIiog FLus 


Fig. 51. 
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These forgers appear to have operated in Constantinople after the Bol- 
shevik invasion of Georgia. They may have been refugees from Armenia who 
left Erivan just prior to 2nd December, 1920, and who perhaps brought with 
them a limited number of the scarce surcharges produced at the counter on 
Romanovs and War Charities during the Fifth HH issue. If so they may 
have found that the few genuine rare stamps they had brought were selling 
at very high prices, and that the demand was well in excess of the meagre 
supplies available. They may also, perhaps for the first time, have heard of 
the very high prices being paid for stamps on cover, with evidence of genuine 
postal service, as distinct from the usual cancelling-to-order. No such things 
could have been thought of at Erivan, where the absence of all commodities, 
including envelopes, had limited cancelling-to-order to the stamps themselves. 
But at Constantinople matters were different ; large supplies of envelopes 
were readily available, in a quality far superior to the very cheap grades which 
had been such a hard-to-get luxury at Erivan. Furthermore, unsurcharged 
stocks of the War Charities, and of the higher Romanov values, of which so 
few copies had been available at Erivan, would be obtained in much more 
substantial quantities in view of the large amounts of ‘Russian philatelic 
material brought to Constantinople by refugees from South Russia and the 
Crimea, as well as from Transcaucasia. 


What followed is easy to imagine ; the forgers bought all the unsurcharged 
stamps they could lay their hands on, War Charities, Romanovs, and even 
rouble values of the Arms Type set. They do not appear to have paid much 
attention to the fact that the shades of the Arms Types stamps did not always 
correspond to those of the Erivan stock, nor to the fact that some of the 
Romanov high values, such as the 5r., had never been available in Armenia. 
They manufactured a 100r. handstamp in Type F.166, which cannot even 
be said to resemble the genuine type of the Erivan Post Office (see illustration, 
page 123), and they imitated the Erivan ‘‘d’”’ and Alexandropol “‘i’’ datestamps, 
though without attention to detail. As the forgers had come from Armenia 
and were perhaps considered trustworthy, the productions they made must 
have sold at high prices even in unused form. It evidently paid the forgers 
to surcharge even the commoner rouble values of the Arms Types set, since 
these values also abound with this forgery. Indeed it seems that not only did 
these forgers manufacture Armenian overprints, but appear to have also 
dabbled, with great success, in questionable issues and faked covers of Georgia. 


But their masterpiece remains their series of forged covers, on envelopes 
of good quality which they franked with various stamps surcharged with 
Type F.166, cancelled with the first forgery of Erivan “‘d’”’ or with the forgery 
of Alexandropol “‘i’’ (see illustrations page 127), backstamped with the forged 
Tiflis arrival datestamp, provided with registration labels, and even with 
forged registration receipts, these again duly impressed with the same Erivan 
or Alexandropol forged postmarks. Addresses were written in a variety of 
hands, in inks of different colours (usually blue or violet), and most of the 
covers were torn by hand down one side to give the impression that they had 
been carelessly opened by the recipient, who clearly had no regard at all for 
the valuable stamps affixed thereon. 


As explained, the work of these forgers displayed many shortcomings ; 
the 100r. handstamp was entirely different from the genuine type, the forged 
cancellations differed in many respects from the genuine, the dates appearing 
on them were limited to ‘29.10.20’ in the case of the Alexandropol ‘‘i”’ 
(evidently not interchangeable), although the Erivan ‘‘d’’ was made to dis- 
play almost every day between Nov. 1920 and Feb. 1921. Theoretically, these 
dates did coincide with the period of currency of the genuine stamps, but they 
covered a period when the postal traffic was largely disorganised, and some 
February dates failed to take into account that war had begun on the Georgian 
border, and that letters from Erivan could not possibly have reached Tiflis 
on the dates shown on the postmarks. Another weak spot was the extra- 
ordinary frequency of 5r. Romanovs and other scarce values, as well as the 
failure to stick to a regular postage rate. Although most covers include one 
100r. surcharge, many of them are franked in addition with all sorts of low 
values (perhaps used as decoys), giving, at times, very odd frankings. 
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None of these weaknesses, however, appears to have been detected at the 
time, except of course the different type of the 100r. value, which was thought 
to be another genuine type, and the fraud was so successful, its acceptance so 
widespread, that Kohl’s Handbook listed F.166 as Type 1 of the 100r. denomi- 
nation, in preference to the early genuine type, which was given the next 
rank as Type 2. 


It is not clear whether all the other forged handstamps of this ‘“‘family”’ 
were made simultaneously, or whether some of them are later efforts. In 
either case, the forgers must have continued their profitable undertaking 
for a long time, as the supply of individual stamps and covers they unloaded 
on the market is still far from being exhausted, and many are still being 
offered up to this day. The second forgery of the Erivan ‘‘m’’ postmark 
appears to belong to this later period. 


Illustrations on page 127 show all the forged cancellations referred to in 
this and following captions, together with drawings of the genuine postmarks, 
for comparison. 


(2) FAMILY “B”: FRAUD AT THE POSTAL COUNTERS ? 

This family appears limited to two handstamps: a 5r. (F.114) and a 10r. 
(F.134). Both these forgeries are frequently found cancelled with the third 
forgery of the Erivan ‘‘m’’ datestamp, illustrated on page 127. It is a reason- 
ably good imitation of the genuine postmark, except that the distance between 
the outer and inner circles of the forgery is slightly more than it should be, 
and the outer rim is inclined to be too thick. The date of the cancellation does 
not appear to have been changeable and reads ‘28.7.20’, the figures being 
rather larger than the genuine type. The final ‘‘0”’ of the year is placed higher 
up than the other figures, as it is on the genuine type, but is wider and looks 
too square (the original is more oval). The cancellation is invariably struck 
in the same peculiar brownish oily ink as the forged surcharge. This brownish 
oily ink is particularly distinctive and allows immediate recognition of both 
these forgeries. 


These points are, of course, sufficient to brand these two types as forgeries, 
but there are some puzzling features about these stamps which indicate a 
more intricate story. They are usually found in batches of otherwise genuine 
stamps, and Type F.134 is also known applied over genuine Armenian HP 
overprints. In this latter state, it is known cancelled-to-order with the genuine 
Erivan’ ‘‘m’’ postmark applied in this case with the normal black ink used 
by the Erivan Post Office. These discrepancies are difficult to explain ; both 
types were evidently made at Erivan while the genuine stamps were still 
current, and it is probable that it is the forger who applied the spurious sur- 
charges on stamps with genuine HP overprints. On the other hand, their 
frequent incidence in lots of genuine stamps from various sources, and their 
occasional existence with genuine postmarks leave open the possibility that 
some of these forged surcharges may have got mixed, through fraud or com- 
plicity, with genuine Post Office stocks, and may have been sold over the 
counter to bona fide applicants. Conceivably, the forger may have been a 
friend of one of the postal clerks, or may have secured exchange of his pro- 
ductions at the postal counter against other genuine stamps. Obviously these 
are only suggestions, but the types of surcharges in question do provide 
something of a problem, yet to be solved to some satisfaction. The values 
likely to have been sold at the Post Office counters are the 5r./5k. (perf. and 
imperf.), the 10r./50k., plus the 10r./35k. with E.1la overprint. 


(3) FAMILY “C’: THE INGENIOUS FAKER 

This family comprises Types F.116, F.123, F.138 and F.160, as well as 
in all probability a few more forged handstamps not yet identified. The 
productions of this forger cannot really be considered as dangerous, as all the 
handstamps are entirely different from the genuine types, not only in design, 
but also in that they were made of a different metal, which gives a sharp 
impression, and allows the ink to give a brownish oily effect on the back of the 
stamps. 
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The aim of this particular forger evidently was not to imitate the genuine 
handstamps, but to sell his productions as scarce unrecorded types different 
from the normal. To this effect, he evidently went to the expense of pur- 
chasing substantial quantities of stamps with genuine HP overprints already 
cancelled-to-order with genuine Erivan postmarks, and he converted these 
to scarcer Second and Third HH issue varieties by further surcharging them 
with his forged HH handstamps. These fakes are carefully made, and can 
often induce into error the uninformed collector, The same forged surcharges 
are found also in unused condition on normal Arms Types stamps, without 
any prior Armenian overprint. (Illustrations of these forgeries may be found 
on pages 111 and 112). 


(4) FAMILY “D”: THE TRUSTWORTHY CORRESPONDENTS. 

This is the family often mentioned in former sections of this work. It 
covers practically the whole range of Armenian issues, and comprises inter 
alia Types D-IV and E.1, F.1 of the 60k. surcharges, Types D.1d, D.7 and D.8& 
of the Framed Monograms (also two other types imitating the genuine E.3 
and E.4 respectively), Types F.29, F.31, F.51 of the Unframed HP Mono- 
grams (also perhaps Types F.50 and F.52), and a whole set of HH forged 
handstamps, consisting at least of Types F.114, F.135, F.149, F.155, and 
F.167. At least one of the forgeries of the Second Star set of 1921 also comes 
from this same source. 


The consortium of forgers responsible for this large array of forgeries is 
believed to have operated in Armenia during the Dashnak period, although 
its members must have fled after the Bolshevist coup d’etat and resettled in 
some Western country, where they are believed to have continued their 
profitable trade. Judging from the variety of their productions, from their 
careful imitation of the various genuine types, and from the skill with which 
these forged overprints were introduced in the Western markets, and accepted 
as genuine types, it can be surmised that these forgers must have been expert 
philatelists, probably ‘trustworthy’ stamp dealers, and excellent business- 
men. 


Their fascinating saga will no doubt ever remain unknown, but the trail 
of their productions gives a glimpse of the probable course of events. When 
the first supplies of genuine Framed HP overprints reached the West, large 
orders for further quantities of these popular surcharges must have been sent 
to Armenia. In those days of slow communications and difficult transfers 
of funds, these orders must have reached Erivan after the Framed and Un- 
framed HP overprints had been superseded by the HH surcharges. Finding 
that they could no longer get fresh supplies of the former at the Post Office, 
the recipients of these repeat orders must have decided to manufacture and 
supply imitations of the genuine article, rather than losing the business and 
the funds sent to them. Since the West wanted stamps of all issued types, 
they imitated them all, and with considerable success too. The forgers did 
not bother about postmarks; their products were sent in unused condition, 
and their close resemblance to the genuine types doubtless caused them 
to be accepted without question by the dealers who received them. They were 
taken as genuine right from the start, and sold as genuine for over 30 years. 
The fraud may have been rendered even less obvious by supplying, together 
with these forgeries of the HP Monograms, substantial quantities of genuine 
HH surcharges, then on sale at Armenian Post Offices, and which, due to the 
depreciation of the Armenian currency, could be re-sold at a high profit in 
the West. 


Upon Sovietisation, the members of the consortium can be safely assumed 
to have fled to the West, taking their material with them. In their new sur- 
roundings they continued to produce additional quantities of their successful 
types, which accounts for the wide variety in the inks used, and in the basic 
stamps overprinted. Then, with the demand for HH surcharges, they must have 
implemented their tools by adding ranges of HH handstamps, of Star sur- 
charges, and perhaps even of later productions of the Soviet period. They 
do not appear to have produced forged postmarks in any quantity. 
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FORGED CANCELLATIONS USED ON FAKED COVERS 
(with genuine for comparison) 


ERIVAN “d" ERIVAN “o" 
GENUINE IST. FORGERY ERIVAN "ol" 
2ND. FORGERY 


3RD. FORGERY ERIVAN "C" 
4TH FORGERY 


ERIVAN "mm" 


ALEKSANDROPOK "i" ALEKSANDROPOL "i" ALEKSANDROPOL ? 
GENUINE FORGERY FORGERY 


(5) FAMILY “E”: A FAMILY OF SOVIET ORIGIN. 

This comprises: E2/F2(60k. surcharge); F5, F7, F33, F35, F37, F41, 
F44, F48, F52, F112, F121, F128, F139, F145, F151, F153, F154, F162, F163, 
F164, F173, F174, F175. Possibility also of F17 and F47, Cancelled with 
second forgery of Erivan ‘‘d’’ postmark (see illustration on page 127), and with 
bogus cancellations illustrated on Page 6 (Part I) ; found also on used Arms 
Types stamps of the pre-war period. Not dangerous. Origin; U.S.S.R. 
Substantial quantities are also to be found in U.S.A. 


(6) OTHER “FAMILIES” 
a) Family “F’’: F2, F22, F117. Cancelled with first forgery of Erivan 


“m’’ postmark. 

Faint possibility (through F31) of linking with 

Family ‘‘D’’. 

(b) Family “G”: F6, F42, F112, F136, F159, F169. Found unused only, 
(c) Family “H’’: F111, F126, perhaps also F46. Found unused only. 
d) Family “J’: F19, F109, F122, F143. Recorded cancelled with 
the forged Alexandropol postmark incompletely 
illustrated on page 127. 
e) Family “K”’: E2/F1, (60k. surcharge) ; F10. Found unused only. 
(f) Family “L’’: F17, F47. Unused only. Origin ; France. 


(7) OTHER FAKED COVERS AND PIECES. 

(a) THIRD FORGERY OF ERIVAN “d” POSTMARK.—This has 
been recorded on certain later issues of Soviet Armenia, dated 1923/24, in- 
cluding some bogus surcharges. In case use may have been made of this 
forged cancellation on Dashnak period stamps, an illustration is given on 
page 127. The inscriptions and stars on the forgery are thinner than on the 
genuine datestamp, but the figures of the date provide the easiest clue. These 
are inserted at a second operation in the forgery, and are of an entirely differ- 
ent style than the original. This same dater is used on the forged arrival 
postmarks of Tiflis appearing on the back of the covers concerned. 

(b) FOURTH FORGERY OF ERIVAN ‘‘d’” POSTMARK.—See illus- 
tration, Page 127. This forged cancellation is made of rubber, and cruder 
than the others. The corners of the square handstamp can frequently be seen. 
The figures of the date bear no resemblance to the genuine type. This 
forgery has been seen on a faked cover (allegedly Erivan to Tiflis), franked 
with Arms types overprinted with a poor forgery of a large Unframed Z, 
unrecorded in this work. The cover bears a poor imitation of an Erivan 
registration label, and a forged Tiflis ‘‘zhe’’ arrival postmark. Not really 
dangerous. 

(c) ALEXANDROPOL FORGED POSTMARK.—A fresh forged 
Alexandropol cancellation has also been found on a forged HH surcharge 
(F143). (See also Family ‘“‘J’’). From the small part of the cancellation illus- 
trated on Page 127, it will be seen that the letters are highly serifed and 
decorative. 

(d) ALEXANDROPOL ‘i’? POSTMARK.—It was stated in Part I 
of this Handbook that no genuine Alexandropol “‘i’ cancellation had been 
recorded. Several copies of this genuine postmark have now been seen and 
it is illustrated on page 127. The difference in the width of the horizontal 
bars of the genuine and forged postmarks of this type will be immediately 
apparent from the illustrations. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE HH HANDSTAMPS 


ITH the only exception of Type 2 of the 10 roubles, all the genuine HH 

handstamps were introduced in April/May, 1920, and remained in 

constant use until.the end of March, 1921. They consisted of a Monogram 
embodying two Armenian letters ““H”’, at top, and of a new value (Ir. to 
100r.), at bottom. 


The first handstamps to be manufactured, those of the 3r. and 5r., had a 
smaller Monogram than those of the other denominations which followed at 
short interval. All these handstamps of the early period had an Armenian 


letter ‘‘r’’ (identical to the Latin ‘‘r’’), abbreviation for ‘‘rouble’’, after the 
figure of value. 


Type 2 of the 10 roubles consisted of the figure “10”? without “‘r’’ and 
without HH Monogram. It was introduced around October, 1920, and, 
although temporarily set aside when the letter rate was raised to 25r., was 
used again in Febr./March, 1921, for some special productions of the Seventh 
HH issue. 


The HH Monogram on each individual handstamp differs in details of 
the design from the Monograms of the other handstamps. The same applies 
to the figures of value in the case of the three handstamps of the 5 roubles. 
These differences are too numerous for description in the text, but they can 
easily be seen in the illustrations, Page 111, and particularly in the enlarge- 
ments given hereunder. A careful study of these enlargements should allow 
the reader to recognise each genuine type without difficulty, even when 
somewhat affected by the human factor. 


The reader should concentrate on the shape of the figures of value: 
they are distinctive, and can almost always be recognised, even on poorly 
balanced or incomplete impressions. The shape of the letter ‘‘r’’ is often affec- 
ted by the human factor, and remains a less reliable clue on this account ; 
on strokes leaning to the left, it may even fail to print at times (such incomplete 
impressions, frequent in the 5 roubles, should not be confused for special 
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handstamps without ‘“‘r’’, which do not exist). 


(1) TYPE 1 OF THE 1 ROUBLE. 
For details of the design, see Page 111, and enlarge- 
ment, Fig. 52. 


Characteristics as follows: the “l’’ has a thick serif 
at top left and another thick serif at bottom. Its distance 
from the ‘‘r’” is 2 mm., from the “S’’3 mm. The “‘r’” is thick QR 
and wide, and its foot stands 1 mm. above the foot of the 
“1’, while its top is on a level with the top of the ‘1’. 
Although parallel to the “1”? on the handstamp, the ‘“‘r’’ 


may appear slanting to the right on some impressions 
heavily affected by the human factor. 
The Monogram is of the large size; the first angle of 
the “‘H’’ does not touch the head of the ‘'S’” on clear im- Fig. 52. 


pressions. The “S’’ is hollow, and the lines framing it are 
equally thin in all parts of the design. 


Heavy or smudgy impressions, with apparent distortions in the 
design, are commoner on this value than on the others. 


This type is the only genuine type of the 1 rouble: all other types are 


forgeries, and none of these is really dangerous, as they all display some 
important differences in the details of the design. 
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(2) TYPE 1 OF THE 3 ROUBLES. 

For details of the design, see Page 111, and enlargement, 
Fig. 53. 

Characteristics as follows: the ‘3’ has two large balls 
at left, and a thicker body at right than at top or bottom ; 
its horizontal line in the centre is thin, and fails to show in p) 
full on many copies. The “r’’ is thin and tall; its foot is at the @ 
level of the foot of the ‘3”; its top is 1} mm. lower than the 
top of the “3”. The distance between the ‘3’ and the “r’’ 
is 2mm.; between the “3” and the “S’’ 54 mm. 


The Monogram is of the small size; the hollow centre 
of the “S” is filled with very thin horizontal lines which fail 
to show on many copies, but which can be discerned on clear r 
impressions of the earliest period. 

This type is the only genuine type of the 3 roubles: all Fig. 53. 
other types are forgeries, one of these being particularly 
dangerous (see F. 106, page 134), 


(3) TYPE 1 OF THE 5 ROUBLES. 
For details of the design, see Page 111, and enlarge- 
ment, Fig. 54. 


This type can be immediately identified by the distance a6 


between the ‘5’ and the “r’, which is 1} mm. only, as 
against 2} mm. in Types 2 and 3. 


Other characteristics are as follows: the loop of the 
“5” is larger than in Type 2, and more elliptic than in 
Type 3; the flag of the ‘5’ is thin as in Type 2, and more 
slanting upwards than in Type 3. The distance between 
the “5” and the ‘‘S” is just short of 5 mm. The “‘r’ is thin 5 
and tall, its foot on the level of the foot of the ‘5’, its top Pr 
14 mm. below the tip of the flag of the ‘‘5’’. 


The Monogram is of the small size; the hollow centre ’ 
of the “‘S” is filled with very thin horizontal lines which Fig. 54. 
can be easily discerned on clear prints of the First HH 
issue, and particularly on prints of the Fourth HH issue 
produced with the ‘compact’ deep black ink. The outer frame line of the 
body of the “‘S’” ends at centre left in a short horizontal stroke parallel to the 
body of the “H”’. 


Two very dangerous forgeries of this type are known: see F.117 and 
F.118, pages 134 and 135. 


(4) TYPE 2 OF THE 5 ROUBLES. 

For details of the design, see Page 111, and enlarge- 
ment, Fig. 55. 

Characteristics as follows: the loop of the ‘‘S’’ is 
smaller than in Types 1 or 3; the flag of the ‘‘S’ is thin 
and slants upwards at right as in Type 1. The foot of 
the “r” is a fraction higher than the foot of the ‘5’, i) 
and its top is 1 mm. below the tip of the flag of the ‘'S’’. 

Distance between ‘‘5’’ and “‘r’’: 2} mm.; between ‘5’ 
and “S’”: 5} mm. 

The Monogram is of the small size; the hollow centre r 
of the “S” is filled with very thin horizontal lines some 
of which show clearly on prints of the Fourth HH issue 
with the ‘“‘compact’’ deep black ink, also on very clear 
prints of the First HH issue, in this case often in the 
form of small dots. The outer frame line of the body 
of the ‘S’’ ends at centre left in an oblique stroke where 
it approaches the body of the “H”’. 


Fig. 55. 


None of the numerous forgeries of the 5 roubles handstamps can be con- 
sidered as a really dangerous imitation of this type. 
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(5) TYPE 3 OF THE 5 ROUBLES. 
For details of the design, see Page 111, and enlargement, 
Fig. 56. 


Characteristics as follows: the ‘5’ is larger than in 
Type 2 (44 mm. high against 4 mm.) and looks more bulky ; 
its loop is thicker than in Types 1 or 2 and looks squarer ; 
its flag is also thicker and curves inside in the middle, al- 
though ending again in a tip slanting upwards. The ‘‘r’’ 
is tall and thin as in Types 1 and 2 but its foot is on the level 


of the foot of the ‘5’, unlike Type 2; its top is 14 mm. 
below the tip of the flag of the “5’’. Distance between ‘‘5’’ 5 r 


and “r’’: 24 mm.; between “5” and “S”: 45 mm. 

The Monogram is of the small size; the hollow centre 
of the ‘‘S"’ is filled with short horizontal lines which can be Fig. 56 
seen in the form of small dots on clear prints of the First F . 
and Fourth HH issues, occasionally also on carefully produced 
examples of the Second HH issue. The lines framing the 
“S” are very thin, and somewhat closer to each other than in Types 1 or 2, with 
the result that the ‘‘S’’ appears almost solid on the majority of copies. The 
outer frame line of the body of the “S”’ ends at centre left in a long horizontal 
stroke (twice as long as in Type 1), parallel to the body of the ‘‘H’’, and ex- 
tending up to a distance of 1 mm. only from the neck of the “H”’. 

None of the 5 roubles forgeries closely resembles this type. 


(6) TYPE 1 OF THE 10 ROUBLES. 
For details of the design, see Page 111, and enlargement, Fig. 57. 


Apparent variations often found in the size of the “‘r’’ or of the figures are 
due to the human factor. 


Characteristics as follows: the “10” is 3}. mm. 
high and looks somewhat unbalanced, with the “0” 
slanting very slightly to the right, while the bottom 
serif of the ‘‘l’’ also slants downwards from left to right. 


The ‘‘1”’ is thinner than on the 1 rouble, but its serif at 
top left has the same shape. The “‘r’’ is smaller but thicker 
than on the 5r. handstamps, and its foot is fractionally 
lower than the foot of the ‘10’’. The distance between 


“0” and “r’’ is just short of 1 mm.; between “‘0’’ and 
“S” 24 mm. 


The Monogram is of the large size; the head and ; O Pr 


foot of the ‘““H”’ end in sharp points, unlike the Monograms 

of the other genuine handstamps. The first angle of the 

““H”’ almost touches the head of the “‘S’’. The lines fram- Fig. 57. 
ing the ‘S’’ are thin and close to each other, particularly 

so at the neck, where they practically touch. 


This type is the only genuine type of the 10 roubles which contains an 
HH Monogram. All other types with Monogram are forgeries ; most of these 
show important variations, but some of them closely resemble the genuine 
type (see F.131, 132 and 133). 


(7) TYPE 2 OF THE 10 ROUBLES (see Page 111, and enlargement, Fig. 58). 
This handstamp differs from all other genuine types in containing a 


“10” only, without “r’’ and without any HH Monogram. It was introduced 
around October, 1920. 


Both the “1’’ and the ‘‘0”’ closely resemble those of Type 1 of this value, 
and should be the work of the same craftsman; the ‘0’ is 3} mm. high, 
the ‘‘1’’ fractionally less, due to its slanting bottom serif. The absence of the 
“r” allows immediate identification of Type 2, but, apart from this obvious 
clue, there are other constant differences between the two types, and these 
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can always be ascertained, often with the naked eye, or, in the case of over- 
inked impressions, with a magnifying glass : 

(a) in Type 1, the serif at the bottom of the ‘‘1’’ extends 
equally to the left and right of the vertical line of this numeral. 

In Type 2, the extension at left is insignificant, that at right 10 
long and marked. 

(b) in Type 2, the “0” has a cut on the inside, at 4 o’clock, 
which is absent in Type 1. In overinked copies, the ‘‘0’’ may be Fig. 58 
filled with ink, but, when examined with a magnifying glass, sia 
will invariably disclose a darker line espousing the shape of the 
cut at the place where this cut is situated. 

The foregoing differences will prove of great help in distinguishing Type 2 
from incomplete impressions of Type 1, where the “r’’ may have failed to 
print. 

Forgeries of this hitherto little known handstamp have not been recorded 
so far. 


(8) TYPE 1 OF THE 25 ROUBLES. 

For details of the design, see Page 111, and en- 
largement, Fig. 59. 

Characteristics as follows: the inscription of value @ 
slants downwards, the ‘5’ being placed lower than the 4 
“9” and the “‘r’’ lower than the “5”. The “r’’ is thick a 
and wide, as in the 1 rouble. Distance between — y) 
and “r’: ? mm.; between “5” and “S”: 2} mm. Oi. 

The Monogram is of the large size; the first angle 
of the “HH” almost touches the head of the “S’’; the 
lines framing the ‘“‘S’’ are very thin, and closer to each 
other than on other genuine handstamps, particularly 
around the body of the letter. Same as in Type I of the 
10 roubles, they almost touch at the neck. Fig. 59. 

This type is the only genuine handstamp of the 25 
roubles: all other types are forgeries, but, although 
some of these display also a slanting inscription of value, 
the only ones really dangerous are F.147 and 148. 


(9) TYPE 1 (EARLY STATE) AND TYPE Ix (LATE STATE) OF THE 
50 ROUBLES. 

For details of the design, see 
Page 111, also enlargements, Fig. 60. AD) 


Za a 
Characteristics as follows: the ny ec, 
“5” and the ‘0’ are wide and on the =) > 


ou 


same level, while the ‘‘r’’, which is z=) 
thick and wide as in the | rouble, 
has its foot $ mm. lower. The top Qi Qq , 


of the “r’ is 1 mm. below the top 


of the figures. The distance between 
“0” and “r’ is $ mm.; _ between 0 
“0” and “S”, just short of 13 mm. 


The Monogram is of the large 
size, but looks more “‘elliptic’’ than 
other genuine types; the first curve i 
of the “H” practically touches the Fig. 60. 
head of the “‘S’’; the lines framing the 
“S” are wider apart around the second 
curve of the letter than on other genuine handstamps, except the 100 roubles. 

In the original state of this handstamp (Type 1), the lines framing the 
“S”’ are complete, and they touch on both sides the neck of the ‘‘H’’, where 
it intersects the first curve of the ‘‘S’”. This early state of the handstamp 
appears to have lasted from the First until the Fifth HH issue. 
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Towards the end of 1920, the handstamp appears to have suffered some 
damage, as a result of which it developed a constant defect: the first curve 
of the “S” looks broken, and the lines framing this letter stop short of the 
neck of the “H’’, leaving an empty space of 1 mm. under this latter. This 
damaged state of the handstamp (Type 1x) is found exclusively on stamps of 
the Sixth and Seventh HH issues, and is particularly important, as it allows 
to separate late printings of this value from those of the Dashnak period, 
even when the basic stamps used are the same. 


This type is the only genuine handstamp of the 50 roubles: the numerous. 
other types seen are all forgeries, and none of them can be considered as 
really dangerous. 


(10) TYPE 1 OF THE 100 ROUBLES. 

To avoid possible confusion, it is stressed that this is the type listed in 
Kohl’s Handbook as Type 2 of the 100 roubles (for Kohl’s Type 1, see F.166, 
page 137). 


For details of the design, see Page 111, and 


enlargement, Fig. 61. a) 


Characteristics as follows: the “Il’’, the 
first ‘‘0’’ and the “‘r’’ are on the same level, 
while the second “0” is placed } mm. higher. 
The serif of the “1’’ at top left is similar to the a 
serifs of the genuine 1 rouble and 10 roubles 
handstamps (unlike Forgery F.167, where the 


serif is too long and at too acute an angle). The 
second “()’’ is smaller and narrower than the 0 
first (unlike Forgery F.169, where both ‘‘0’’s are 
identical). The ‘‘r’’ is thick and wide, and of the 

same shape as in the genuine handstamps of the 
1 rouble and 25 roubles (unlike F.169, where it is 

too long and narrow, or F.167, where it has the 

shape of a Latin letter “p’’). The distance be- 

tween the second ‘‘0’”’ and the ‘“‘r’’ is less than $ mm.; between the first 
“0” and the “‘S’’, 3 mm. 


The Monogram is of the large size, but smaller than those of the Ir., 10r., 
25r. and 50r. genuine handstamps. The first angle of the ‘““H’’ is distant from 
the head of the ‘“‘S’’ on clear impressions, but often touches it on overinked 
examples. The frame lines of the ‘‘S’’ are thin, but they often show a marked 
thickening at the second curve of the letter. 


This type is the only genuine handstamp of the 100 roubles; the numer- 
ous other types seen are all forgeries. Two of these are particularly dangerous, 
as they evidently aimed at imitating the genuine type as closely as possible 
(see F.167 and F.169, page 137). Most of the other forgeries display the 
smaller figures of value, all on the same level, of Kohl’s Type 1 (see F.166), 
and can be easily separated from the genuine type. 


FORGERIES OF THE HH MONOGRAMS. 

For illustrations of all the forgeries described below, please see Pages 111 
and 112. Apart from the 75 forgeries described, there may be others which 
have not yet been recorded by the authors. For convenience of reference, 
and to make allowance for additional forgeries of the HP overprints which 
have been detected since publication of Parts I and II of this handbook—or 
which may be detected later—the numbering of HH forgeries starts at F.101. 


F101 (ir.) This forgery is the most dangerous imitation of the genuine type 
of the Ir., and could easily be confused with it. The overall look of the forgery 
gives the impression that it is too wide and large. The lines of the neck and 
second curve of the ‘‘S’’, on the forgery are especially thick and coarse, and 
the tip of the tail too wide and too long. The foot of the ‘‘H”’ is wider and 
shorter than the genuine, and the serif of the “1’’ too large. 
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F.102 (1r.) Not dangerous. The serif at the base of the ‘1’ slopes notice- 
ably down from right to left; the letter “‘r’’ is askew and slopes towards the 


right, and the head of the ‘'S’’ finishes in a vertical line with the first angle 
of the “H”’’. 


F.103 (ir.) A poor forgery in weak dull brown ink. Top serif of ‘‘1’’ too 
small. 


F.104 (Ir. 
F.105 (Ir. 
Yr. 


F.106 (3r.) A particularly dangerous forgery, closely resembling the 
genuine type. The lines of the first curve of the “S’’ are roughly parallel in 
the forgery, whereas in the genuine the first curve gradually broadens as it 
approaches the body of the letter. These characteristics also apply to the 
tail. The ‘‘3’’ and the ‘“‘r’’ are very similar on both genuine and forgery, 
except that the height of the ‘‘r’’ is 2} mm. on the forgery compared with 3 
mm. on the genuine. 


Hopelessly inaccurate, immediately recognisable. 


) 
) Another poor forgery, often heavily applied in matt black ink. 


F.107 (3r.) Another extremely dangerous forgery, with the lines of the 
“S” as in F.106, but the letter is too thin, and the angles of the ‘‘H’’ insuffi- 
ciently curved. 

F.108 (3r.) An unusual forgery used on the faked covers mentioned in 
Chapter X (Page 124). The bodies of the ‘‘H”’ and ‘‘S”’ intersect at an almost 
perpendicular angle. The ‘3’ is too narrow and the “r’’ too small. (See 
enlargement on Page 123). 


F.109 (3r.) A poor forgery, easily recognised by the very tall ‘‘r’’. 


F.110 (3r.) A poor forgery in thin greyish ink. ‘‘S’’ too thin, no ball at 
tail. 

F.111 (3r.) An easily recognised forgery since the neck of the ‘‘H”’ fails to 
touch the head of the “‘S”’ resulting in an “‘open top’’. The ‘3’ and “‘r’’ are 
much too small. Frequently applied in violet. 


F.112 (3r.) Not dangerous. ‘‘S’’ much too thick, ‘3’’ and “‘r’’ } mm. apart. 


F.113 (3r.) A 3r. surcharge used without Monogram to create forgeries 
of the Third HH issue. Distance between ‘‘3’’ and “‘r’’ is 24 mm. (instead of 
2 mm. on genuine), Found used with Framed forgery D.1d. 


F.114 (5r.) This forgery, together with its 10r. counterpart (F.134), remains 
something of a problem. In general appearance, this forgery is fairly heavily 
applied in a distinctly brownish oily ink. The break between the first curve 
and the body of the “‘S’’, as the ‘‘H”’ crosses over, is noticeably wider than 
on any of the three genuine types. The neck of the “S” is also a good deal 
smaller than on the genuine. The top half of the ‘5’ is quite $ mm. taller 
than the genuine. Copies are frequently cancelled by the third forgery of 
the Erivan ‘‘m’’ postmark. 


F.115 (5r.) Another clever forgery. There are no lines or dots in the hollow 
centre of the “‘S’’, and the tail of this letter is more upright than on the genuine 
types. Ink very close to the original surcharges. The distance between the 
“5” and “‘r’’ (34mm.) immediately allows identification of the forgery. It 
belongs to Family ‘‘A’’ (see Page 123) and is frequently seen cancelled by the 


second forgery of the Erivan ‘‘m’”’ cancellation. Also found in company of 
other forgeries. 


F.116 (5r.) Not particularly dangerous as the heads of the ““H”’ and “S’”’ 
are joined without interruption, making the Monogram appear a sort of musical 
treble clef written backwards. Flag of ‘‘5’’ is a straight horizontal line, unlike 
the genuine. Seen applied over genuinely cancelled stamps with HP over- 
prints. 

F.117 (5r.) A dangerous forgery, closely imitating the genuine Type 1 
surcharge. There are no breaks either side of the neck of the ‘‘S” on this 
forgery (unlike the genuine), and the lines run straight into the “H’’. Usually 
impressed in distinctive matt black ink, and copies—sometimes on piece— 
are frequently cancelled by the first forgery of the Erivan ‘“‘m’’ postmark. 
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F.118 (5r.) Another dangerous imitation of the Type | surcharge. It may 
be recognised by its thick black oily print, and the distinctive ‘‘open top”’ 
to the Monogram between the heads of the ‘‘H’’ and “‘S’’. The “5” is much 
thicker and wider on the forgery, but otherwise very similar in shape with the 
genuine, 


F.119 (5r.) A poorer attempt, in thin greyish-black ink. The ‘'5’”’ is too 
large, and its flag is quite straight, unlike the genuine types. 


F.120 (5r.) A cleverly made forgery, invariably impressed in a very dry 
matt black ink, and found also in the company of either F.6 or F.42. The 
most easily recognisable characteristics are the wide body of the “S”’ prior 
to joining the ‘‘H’”’, and the absence of breaks before and after the cross over 
of these letters. There are, however, dots in the hollow centre of the ‘'S’’. 


F.121 (5r.) A poor forgery. The ‘‘H”’ and “‘S"' are both too wide and thick. 
F.122 (5r.) Easily recognisable by the extremely tall ‘‘r’’. 


F.123 (5r.) Monogram similar to F.116, the heads of both letters being 
completely joined. No dots in hollow centre of ‘‘S’’. The ‘5’ is too small and 
thin. Often impressed over genuine HP overprints, and on top of genuine 
postmarks. 


F.124 (5r.) Ink similar to genuine, and dots in the ‘‘S’’, but this letter is 
much too wide, quite twice as wide as the genuine types in places. 


F.125 (5r.) A forgery too thin and narrow to be dangerous. 
F.126 (5r.) Counterpart of F.111, with ‘‘open top’ between ‘‘H’”’ and “‘S’’. 
F.127 (5r.) Another ‘‘open topped”’ crude forgery. Easily recognisable. 


F.128 (5r.) A poor forgery, too thick to he confused with the genuine. 


F.129 (5r.) Much too large, often impressed in bluish-violet ink. 
F.130 (5r.) A poor forgery, very thin, in weak grey-black ink. 


F.131 (10r.) A dangerous forgery, very similar to the genuine Type 1. 
The overall size of the “‘S’’ is rather too small, while both numerals of the 
“10” are upright and too regular. The bottom serif of the ‘‘l’’ is straight, 
unlike the genuine. 


F.132 (10r.) An extremely dangerous forgery closely resembling the genuine 
Type | in almost all its features. Ink similar to the genuine. The head and 
second angle of the ‘““H”’ are slightly thicker than the genuine but the best 
clue is in the serifs of the ‘‘l’’—the serif at top is regular and thin, the one 
at the bottom is straight, unlike the genuine. 


F.133 (10r.) Another very dangerous forgery. Generally, the shape of 
the Monogram closely resembles the genuine. Both numerals of the “10” 
are upright; the top serif of the “‘l”’ is too close to the vertical, and the 
bottom serif is straight. “The “‘r’’ is slightly raised above the level of the 
figures. In addition, the head of the “H”’ on the forgery is less pointed than 
on the genuine. 


F.134 (10r.) Counterpart of F.114, and similarly impressed in brownish 
oily ink. Monogram and figures rather taller than the genuine. The “‘1’’ has 
a long serif at top, and the “‘r’’ is rather below the level of the figures. Found 
cancelled by the third forgery of the Erivan ‘“‘m’’ postmark in the same brown- 
ish ink, and also with the genuine postmark of this type in the usual genuine 
Erivan ink. 

F.135 (10r.) Easily recognisable by its wide Monogram, which gives it a 
squat appearance. Associated with forgeries D.1d, etc. (Family ‘‘D’’, see 
Page 126). 


F.136 (10r.) A very dangerous forgery, close in shape to the genuine Type 1, 
and carefully impressed in matt black ink. The “H’”’ joins the underside of 
the body of the “‘S’”’ at the point of intersection, unlike the genuine. The head 
and tail of the ‘‘H’’ end bluntly in the forgery, instead of at a point. Both 
serifs of the ‘“‘l’’ are thinner than the genuine. 
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F.137 (10r.) Similar to F.131, but lower curve of ‘‘S’’ wider, and ‘‘r’’ 
smaller. Poorly impressed in thin greyish ink. 


F.138 (10r.) A distinctive type, quite unlike the genuine, which it does not 
attempt to imitate. Monogram and figures small and thin. Same Family 
“C”’ (see Chapter X) as F.116, F.123 and F.160, and similarly found applied 
over genuine HP overprints and genuine postmarks. 


F.139 (10r.) A poor forgery in thick black ink. Frequently found cancelled 
by the bogus cancellations described on Pages 38/39 (Part I). 


F.140 (10r.) Easily recognisable by its very tall ‘‘r’’. 

F.141 (10r.) Thin and very wide ‘‘10’’ and ‘‘r’’. Thick black ink. 

F.142 (10r.) Figures, and especially the “‘r’’, all wrong. Thick black ink. 
F.143 (10r.) 

F.144 (10r.) 


F.145 (10r.) Large figures and very small “‘r 
forgery of Erivan ‘‘d’’ cancellation. 


A crude attempt, with small Monogram and very large ‘‘10’’. 
A poor forgery. Lines of ‘‘S’’ too thick, and figures too narrow. 


Often seen with second 


F.146 (10r.) Similar to F.145, except that Monogram is larger. 


F.147 (25r.) A most dangerous forgery, with slanting figures as the genuine. 


The ‘‘5’’ leans a little to the right, while the ‘‘r’’ is too thick at the bottom 
and its flag starts too high. 


F.148 (25r.) Another dangerous forgery. The head of the ‘‘H’’ ends in 
a sharp point, instead of a ball, otherwise the Monogram is a good copy of the 
genuine. The tail of the ‘‘2’’ is straight and ends in a serif, and the ‘‘5’’ has 
a straight flag. ; 

F.149 (25r.) A poor imitation, easily recognisable by the totally black 
impression of the whole of the Monogram. This forgery (with F.155) resembles 
impressions obtained from crudely cut wood blocks. 

F.150 (25r.) A member of Family ‘“‘A”’ (see Chapter X), bearing little 
resemblance to the genuine type. The ‘‘5’’ is placed higher than the ‘2’, 
instead of lower. Copies are often found cancelled by the second forgery of 
Erivan ‘‘m’’ postmark. 

F.151 (25r.) A poor attempt, easily recognisable from the illustration. 

F.152 (25r.) Figures too small, and lines of *‘S’’ too thick and wide. 

F.153 (25r.) Family ‘“‘E’’ (see Chapter X), often seen with bogus postmarks. 


F.154 (25r.) Counterpart of F.143, same small Monogram. Cancelled 
occasionally by the second forgery of the Erivan ‘‘d’’ postmark. 

F.155 (50r.) Counterpart of F.149, same characteristics. 

F.156 (50r.) A poor copy of the genuine type : the lines of the ‘‘S’’ are much 


aw 


too wide apart, the figures do not resemble the genuine, and the ‘‘r’’ is too 
large. 


F.157 (50r.) A very poor attempt: shape of Monogram quite wrong. 


F.158 (50r.) Frequently impressed in thin grey ink, this forgery has much 
larger figures of value than the genuine type. 

F.159 (50r.) A dangerous forgery, closely resembling the genuine type. 
The lines of the ‘‘S’’ are too wide (as in F.156), and the flag of the ‘‘5’’ is too 
short. Same Family ‘‘G’’ as F.120, etc. 


F.160 (50r.) A member of Family ‘‘C’’ (see Chapter X), quite unlike the 
genuine type. Monogram too small, figures too thin. Often found overprinted 
on top of genuine HP Monograms and genuine postmarks. 


F.161 (50r.) A crude forgery in thick black matt ink. 


F.162 (50r.) Counterpart of F.143 and F.154, same small Monogram, 
Found cancelled with the second forgery of Erivan ‘‘d’’ postmark. 


F.163 (50r.) Counterpart of F.145, same characteristics. Not dangerous. 
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F.164 (50r.) Family ‘‘E’’. Design quite wrong. Found with bogus post- 
marks. 


F.165 (50r.) Shape of Monogram resembles genuine type, but foot of 
“HL” is not solid, and has a thin black line in its centre. The large ‘‘0”’ is 
another clue. Impressed in thick black matt ink. Often found on War 
Charities. 


F.166 (100r.) See comments and enlargement of this forgery in Chapter X, 
under Family ‘‘A’’ (Page 123). Although not a copy of the genuine type— 
for one thing the “‘r’’ is completely in line with the last ‘‘0’’ of the value 
figures, and another that these figures are shorter and squarer in appearance 
than the genuine—this type has been recognised as genuine by many authori- 
ties as a separate genuine surcharge. Copies are found cancelled, individually 
and on cover, by the first forgery of the Erivan ‘‘d’’ postmark, the second 
forgery of the Erivan ‘‘m’’ postmark, and the forgery of the Alexandropol 
“7” postmark. This forgery, and others associated with it, are found impressed 
either in black oily ink, or in a matt greyish ink sufficiently dry as to give 
somewhat incomplete impressions. Often found on Romanovs, War Charities, 
and other scarce values. 


F.167 (100r.) This forgery is a good imitation of the genuine handstamp, 
and might have been very dangerous had the forger refrained from curling 


the right hand stroke of the ‘“‘r’’ to such an extent that it looks like a ‘“‘p’’. 
This characteristic is so marked that further comment is unnecessary. 


F.168 (100r.) This forgery stems from the same source as F.166, and has 
the same style of figures. The ‘“H”’ is particularly thin, and the ‘‘1”’ is also 
distinctive since the base slopes from right to left. Often found cancelled by 


second forgery of Erivan ‘‘m’’ postmark. 


F.169 (100r.) A dangerous forgery associated with F.159 and other members 
of Family ‘‘G’’ (see Chapter X). Always in matt black ink, unlike the genuine. 
The head of the ‘'S’’ is too prominent. Although the “‘r’’ falls below the level 
of the final ‘‘0’’, its size is too small to be confused with the genuine. 

F.170 (100r.) Monogram too large, particularly in lower portion, which, 
unlike the genuine, is fuller in size than the top. Value figures vary in height 
but all stem from the same base line. 

F.171 (100r.) A poor forgery. The figures are too small. 


F.172 (100r.) Very clearly impressed, and easy to recognise. Prominent 
head to the “S’” and “‘r’’ too small. 

F.173 (100r.) A poor attempt, frequently cancelled by bogus postmarks. 

F.174 (100r.) Monogram all wrong, ‘S’’ too thick; cancelled by second 
forgery of Erivan ‘‘d’’ postmark. 

F.175 (100r.) Another poor effort, the lines of which are too thick. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FIRST HH ISSUE 

(1) THE INTERCAUCASIAN LETTER RATE AT 5 ROUBLES. 

he immediate cause for the introduction of the set of HH handstamps with 
el range of new denominations in roubles is to be sought in the increase of 

the Intercaucasian letter rate from 60k. to 5r., which took place some time 
during March, 1920, probably on March 15th (a cover mailed on March 
2nd from Alexandropol to Tiflis is still franked at the old 60k. rate, while 
another cover, illustrated in No. 11 of the British Journal of Russian Philately, 
and mailed on March 16th from Erivan to Tiflis, is already franked at the new 
rate). 


This startling increase of over 800% must evidently have created a 
number of serious problems for the Postal Administration. Under the new 
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rates, the two denominations in greatest demand would be the 3 roubles for 
postcards (a value non-existant in the Russian Arms set), and the 5 roubles 
for ordinary letters addressed inland or to Transcaucasia (a value of which 
only limited quantities could be in stock). The next most needed value would 
now be the 10 roubles, for registered letters (the highest value in the Arms set), 
while for other classes of postal business, such as parcels, money orders, etc., 
the new rates were well in excess of the available denominations in the 
Russian Arms set. 


The Postal Administration appears to have dealt in the first place with 
the most urgent of these problems, the question of supplying adequate quan- 
tities of stamps for the Intercaucasian postcard and letter rates. It decided 
to use for this purpose its substantial stocks of some of the low kopek values, 
now redundant, and to adapt them to the new rates by means of a surcharge. 
Two new handstamps were ordered, each comprising a small HH Monogram 
at top, and the new value (3r. or 5r.) at bottom. The low denominations 
of the Russian Arms set selected for this surcharging operation were the 
3k. and the 10/7k., which, as will be noticed, had already represented the 
corresponding rates before or during the war years. The two first stamps 
of what was to become one of the longest arrays of surcharges in philately, 
were thus issued singly, some time during April, 1920, as emergency high 
values to meet the new rates : 

3r. in Type 1, on 3k. Imperf. 
5r. in Type 1, on 10/7k. Perf. 

By the time these two first handstamps had been delivered, the Postal 
Administration must have known that the demand for 5r. stamps was much 
in excess of the 3r., and could not be satisfied in the long run with a single 
handstamp (Actually, the need for a 3r. stamp decreased considerably soon 
after, when the Administration decided to sell its own regular postcards with 
printed (non-adhesive) stamps, at 5r. instead of 3r., the additional 2r. being 
perhaps a special charge for the supply of writing space on the postcard, 
at a time when writing-paper was a scarce commodity). Two further hand- 
stamps of the higher denomination were therefore ordered, and delivered 
shortly after with the same size of Monogram as the earliest one (Types 2 
and 3 of the 5r.). Simultaneously, the Administration must have realised 
that stocks on hand of the 10/7k. were already running low and would not 
last long. The first logical step to make up for this impending shortage was to 
authorise the use of the normal 10k. denomination of the Russian Arms set 
which, in Post Office accounting, was certainly assimilated to the surcharged 
stamp, but had perhaps been left out due to its dark colour, where a surcharge 
would be uneasy to detect. Thus, shortly after the two first provisionals, 
the following varieties began to appear : 

5r. in Types 2 and 3 on 10/7k. Perf. 
5r. in Types 1, 2 and 3, on 10k. Perf. 


Then, as it was found that stocks of the normal 10k. stamp were smaller 
than those of the 10/7k., and would last still less, an important departure 
from ordinary routine was decided, and existing stocks of the 4k. and 5k. 
stamps were earmarked for conversion to 5r., resulting in the following addi- 
tional varieties : 

5r. in Types 1, 2, and 3, on 4k. Perf. 
5r. in Types 1, 2, and 3, on 5k. Perf. 
5r. in Types 1, 2, and 3, on 5k. Imperf. 

All the stamps listed above exist with Violet as well as Black HH over- 
prints, and the use of Violet ink is a valuable indication in confirmation of 
their early preparation and issue, as this colour of ink was exhausted (or 
discontinued) soon after, and is no longer met until the end of the year. 


(2) THE SCHEME OF UTILISATION OF EXISTING STOCKS. 

Presently, the Postal Administration made up its mind that the best 
solution to the problems created by the new rates, consisted in extending this 
surchargiag process to all denominations of Russian stamps available in 
its coffcrs, and in adapting these to the new range of increased rates. The 
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advantage of such an operation was twofold, in the first place it allowed to 
use the substantial stocks of unneeded low kopek denominations, in the 
second place, it eliminated the necessity of using more than one postage 
stamp for each current rate, thus avoiding waste of stamp material which 
could not be replaced until a definitive issue of Armenian stamps could be 
prepared and brought into use. 


Such a definitive issue of Armenian adhesives was in fact ordered from 
the Firm of Chassepot, in Paris, and the Administration took care to specify 
that the denominations needed for foreign correspondence should be in the 
colours prescribed by the Universal Postal Union (3r. green for printed matter, 
5r. red for postcards abroad, 10r. blue for letters abroad). 


But this new issue, to be produced by the recess-printing method, would 
take long to prepare, and still longer to reach Armenia in those days of un- 
certain communications. The Postal Administration had in the meantime to 
stretch its dwindling stocks of Russian stamps to last as long as possible, 
and, when establishing the scheme according to which they were to be sur- 
charged with new values in roubles, it evidently aimed at the best possible 
utilisation, not only to limit waste, but also for keeping the new values in 
roubles in the same sequence as the basic stamps on which they were to 
be surcharged (perhaps with the purpose of facilitating the work of the postal 
clerks, who for so many years had been used to this sequence). The heavy 
demand for a 5r. value, and a less heavy demand for the 10r., were duly taken 
into account, while the large stocks on hand of the Ik. and 3k. Russian 
stamps were presumably found sufficient to take care of the Ir. and 3r. rates 
respectively. Based on all these considerations, the scheme of utilisation 
enforced was the following : 


1 rouble surcharge on: 1k. (with or without prior 60 k. surcharge). 
3 roubles surcharge on: 3k. 
5 roubles surcharge on: 2, 4, 5, 10, 10/7, 15, 20k. 

10 roubles surcharge on: 25, 35, 50k. 

25 roubles surcharge on: 70k. 

50 roubles surcharge on: 1 rouble. 


100 roubles surcharge on: 34, 5, 7, 10 roubles. 


This scheme of utilisation was adhered to so long as the Intercaucasian 
letter rate remained at 5r., that is throughout the First, Second and Third 
HH issues. That it was strictly enforced is shown by the following cases, 
which took place at a distance of several weeks : 


(a) the first of these cases happened in the early period of introduction of 
the HH handstamps, probably in April, 1920. A small quantity of the Imperf. 
5k. was surcharged by mistake with the handstamp of the 3r., instead of 5r., 
as prescribed by the scheme. This error was not allowed to leak out: the 
whole quantity was surcharged a second time with the lower half of the 5r., 
handstamp (in Type 2), and issued in this state as 5 roubles stamps. The 
correcting Sr. surcharge was applied in the space between the HH Monogram 
and the wrong value of the 3r. surcharge, but the deliberate omission of a 
second impression of the HH Monogram (which was achieved by holding the 
5r. handstamp in a slanting position, with its lower half only coming in 
contact with the stamp), indicates the care taken by the authorities in that 
early period to avoid a deliberate double surcharge, although this item, 
in fact, constitutes one in the philatelic sense (see illustration, Page 111). 


(6) the second of these cases took place much later, at the time of the 
Second HH issue, around June/July, 1920. A quantity of the Perf. 35k. 
stamp, already overprinted with an Unframed HP Monogram in Type E.12a, 
was converted by mistake into a 5r. stamp, being surcharged with the Type 
3 handstamp of that denomination. Here again, the error was corrected by 
surcharging the stamps a second time with the lower half of the 10r. hand- 
stamp in Type 1. In this particular case, however, where the surface of the 
basic stamp was already largely covered with the original HP Monogram, 
plus the HH Monogram of the 5r. handstamp in the centre, and the wrong 
Sr. value at the foot of the stamp, there was hardly any space left to apply 
the correcting 10r. surcharge in the same central position as in the earlier 
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case. In what appears to be an effort to avoid further defacing the stamp, 
the worker turned the sheet upside down and, holding again his handstamp 
in a slanting position, so that its lower half only should come in contact with 
the stamps, he impressed the 10r. value at the extreme bottom of each stamp, 
as he held it in this upside down position, which means that the correcting 
surcharge appears inverted at top of the stamp when this latter is held up- 
right. It will be noticed that, in this case again, care was taken to avoid a 
second impression of the HH Monogram (A similar correction is also known on 
the 25k. basic stamp, but is much scarcer). 


(c) another similar case, also belonging to the Second HH issue, is illus- 
trated on Page 114. A few copies of the Perf. 5 roubles stamp, already over- 
printed with an HP Monogram in Type E.12a, were surcharged 25r. with 
the Type 1 handstamp of this denomination. In this instance, the correction 
was easier, due to the large size of the stamps, and they received at top a 
second surcharge with the lower half of the 100r. handstamp in Type 1. 
The illustration shows that, in this case also, the correcting handstamp was 
held in a slanting position, although not sufficiently so, as a faint impression 
of its Monogram can be seen at the bottom of the stamp, representing the 
top half of the correcting stroke on the corresponding stamp in the next row. 


The evidence of strict enforcement of the pre-arranged scheme of utilisa- 
tion, which these examples provide, is further confirmed by the fact that, 
throughout the first three HH issues, not a single case of uncorrected sur- 
charge of a wrong value on any basic stamp has been recorded so far, a rather 
remarkable achievement, considering the difficulty of surcharging large quan- 
tities of stamps by means of single handstamps, and the margin of mistakes 
and error allowed by such a primitive process to the human factor at play. 


(3) CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIRST HH ISSUE. 

Upon adoption of the scheme, the Administration had to order hand- 
stamps for the remaining new values, that is for the Ir., 10r., 25r., 50r. and 
100r. For some unknown reason, the handsome small HH Monogram used 
for the 3r. and 5r. handstamps was not retained, and the handstamps of the 
additional new values were provided with a different type of HH Monogram, 
larger in size, and in a modified design. With the possible exception of the 
10r. handstamp, this larger type of HH Monogram is of a poorer artistic 
conception, and of a weaker technical execution than the smaller device 
of the 3r. and 5r. handstamps. The fine details of engraving between the 
frame lines of the ‘‘S’’ are omitted in the larger size, and the general impres- 
sion is of coarser workmanship. 


With the adoption of the large size of HH Monogram, it could be expected 
that the smaller device of the 3r. and 5r. handstamps would be discarded 
(as in the previous case of replacement of the small HP Monograms by larger 
ones), and that fresh handstamps would have been ordered for these two 
denominations with the new size of Monogram. This, however, was never 
done, and the existing 3r. and 5r. handstamps continued to be used, without 
change, until the end. For this reason, a division of this issue into two dis- 
tinct groups, although justified from the philatelic point of view owing to 
the differences in size and design of the Monogram, looks entirely superfluous, 
and the authors are content to follow the example set by editors of all standard 
catalogues, in considering the whole set of HH handstamps as constituting a 
single group. 


The handstamps thus ordered were limited to a single metal-stamp for 
each of the new denominations in roubles required, and they are listed in 
this work as Types 1 of the Ir., 10r., 25r., 50r. and 100r. respectively (See 
Chapter XI). 


Simultaneously with the introduction of the metal handstamps of the 
HH set, the Administration appears to have secured a supply of black ink 
of a much better quality than the poor mixture used for the preceding issues. 
Although the clearer impressions secured from the metal-handstamps help to 
improve the appearance of the ink, the difference is so striking that the use 
of a better pigment looks practically certain. The decision to discontinue the 
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use of Violet ink, also taken at this time, may have been a result of the adop- 
tion of this better grade black ink. The new quality has a matt appearance, 
as before, but gives a much darker impression, usually deep to paler black 
rather than shades of grey, and has little or no tendency to smudge. This 
quality remained in use until the Third HH issue, and constitutes one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the printings of the earlier period, thus helping 
to separate these from those of the Sixth and Seventh HH issues. 


The basic stamps available in Armenia when the First HH issue was 
brought into use consisted of the printings held by the Erivan Post Office, 
described under Group A in the Philatelic Introduction to this work (see 
Part I, pages 21 to 23). But the period of issue of the first HH Monograms 
coincided in part with the receipt from up-country offices of the additional 
supplies described in Group B (see list, pages 23/24, as amended on Page 121). 
Although part of these fresh supplies had already been overprinted with 
Unframed HP Monograms, this overprinting with the obsolete device was 
discontinued before the whole quantity received had been dealt with, and the 
remaining quantities of unoverprinted Group B stocks were still available 
for the First HH issue. 


The list of stamps constituting the First HH issue can therefore be now 
completed as follows : 
lr. surcharge in Type 1 on: Ik. Perf. (ex up-country supplies). 
1k. Imp. (with or without prior 
60k. surcharge). 
3r. surcharge in Type 1 on: 3k. Perf. (ex up-country supplies). 
3k. Imp. 
5k. Imp. (ERROR, corrected to 5 
roubles). 
5r. surcharge Types 1, 2,3 0n: Perf. 4k, 5k, 10/7k, 10k, 15k, 20k. 
Imp. 2k, 5k. 
Romanov: 4k, 10/7k. 
10r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 25k, 35k, 50k. 


25r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Imp. 70k. 
50r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Ir. Perf. and Imp. 
100r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 34r., 5r., 7r., 10r. 


Imp. 34r., 5r. 
Perf. 1904 issue 7r. yellow (ex up- 
country supplies.) 

With the only exception of the few varieties in Violet recorded as produced 
during the earliest days, all the above surcharges were applied exclusively in 
Black. 

This comparatively short list of 29 items of standard catalogue rank 
(ignoring types of overprint and shades of the basic stamps) appears to cover 
about all the stamps placed on sale in any quantity at Armenian Post Offices 
at the time of the First HH issue. These 29 stamps, and their varieties, 
constitute therefore the ‘‘normal’’ stamps of this issue. 


(4) “COUNTER” VARIETIES. 

Besides these ‘‘normal’’ stamps, however, many other varieties were 
legitimately surcharged during this period with the genuine HH handstamps, 
and are therefore entitled to the status of genuine ‘‘abnormals’’ of the same 
issue. Some of these may have been received in very small quantities from 
up-country offices, but the. majority should owe their origin to the practice 
of overprinting at the counter stamps brought by the public. 


As explained in the Philatelic Introduction to this work, the public had 
to pay to the Post Office the face value of the stamps it brought, in order to 
have them overprinted and made valid for postal use. During the period of 
currency of the HP Monograms, the amount to be-paid for each stamp was, 
of course, the face value indicated on it, with the only exception of the 1k. 
denomination, which was charged at 60k., and normally provided with a 
surcharge of this amount (although some callers appear to have managed, 
on occasion, to persuade the postal clerk to omit such a surcharge on the stamp, 
despite the fact that the 60k. rate had been paid). 
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With the introduction of the new postal rates of March, 1920, the amount 
to be paid by the public for the ‘‘Armenisation’’ of unoverprinted Russian 
stamps brought to the counter, was quite naturally fixed at the new values 
in roubles with which each of the basic stamps concerned was being sur- 
charged and sold by Armenian Post Offices. In other words, the public had 
to pay | rouble to have a Ik. stamp converted to that value by means of the 
lr. HH handstamp, 3 roubles for a 3k. stamp, 5 roubles for a 2k. stamp, 
or for any stamp of a face value comprised between 4k. and 20k., and so on 
for the higher denominations according to the scheme of utilisation then in 
force. Thus, the public had to pay at the new rates, but without any extra 
charge in excess of these rates. 

Despite this increase in cost, the proposition remained very attractive, 
and there is evidence that the public continued to make use of it. As a result, 
a number of basic stamps belonging to Group D of the Philatelic Introduction 
to this work (see Part I, page 97). received genuine HH overprints. An ex- 
haustive list of these cannot be compiled at this stage of imperfect knowledge, 
all the more so as some of them may have been produced in negligible numbers, 
but the following at least are known to the authors : 

Ir. surcharge Type 1 on: lk. Perf. yellow with thin chalk 
lines (1909, ref. ah). 
1k. Romanov. 
3r. surcharge Type 1 on: 3k. Romanov. 
4k. Perf. red or rose. 
5r. surcharge Types 1/3 on: 2k. Perf. lightgreen with thin chalk 
lines (ref. bf). 
14k. Romanov 
20/14 Romanov. 
100r. surcharge Type 1 on: 3r. Romanov. 


Several of the foregoing gained recognition in standard catalogues in the 
early period, and it is therefore possible that the Romanov items, in particular, 
may have been sold by the Erivan Post Office in limited quantities from up- 
country stocks, in addition to what further copies may have been brought to 
the counter by the public for overprinting. 


On the other hand, the case of the 3r. surcharge on 4k. stamps, appears 
to owe its origin to some accidental inadvertance by the postal clerks when 
surcharging at the counter stamps brought by the public. Normally, such 
4k. stamps should have been converted to 5 roubles. What probably happened 
is that a number of 4k. stamps, in singles or small blocks, got mixed with 
similar small units of 3k. stamps brought by the same applicant to the counter, 
and that the postal clerk, induced in error by the similarity of the colour, 
surcharged them all with the 3r. handstamp, without realising his mistake. 
The extreme scarcity of 4k. stamps bearing a genuine surcharge in the Type 
1 handstamp of the 3r., appears to back this view, and to limit this particular 
variety to ‘‘counter’’ origin (needless to say, forged surcharges are frequently 
seen). 

Other ‘‘Abnormals’’ which, if genuine, should belong to this First HH 
issue, are the following items, listed in various catalogues as stated hereunder 

10r. surcharge on 35k. Romanov (listed by Scott as No. 187B). 
25r. surcharge on 70k. Romanov (listed by Scott as No, 189). 

100r. surcharge on 3$r. 1904 grey and black (listed by Romeko as No. 57). 

100r. surcharge on 2r. Romanov (Scott No. 191, Romeko No. B36). 


No examples of any of these values with genuine surcharges in the Type 1 

HH handstamps of the period have been seen by the authors, despite the 
comparatively very moderate prices shown in the catalogues concerned for 
some of these stamps. A possible explanation of this apparent anomaly is 
that most or all of these items either never existed in genuine condition, or 
that genuine specimens were limited to a few units of each value, overprinted 
at the counter at the request of the public, but that numerous forgeries got 
into circulation, in types which were then believed to be genuine for lack of 
adverse evidence (such as Kohl’s Type 1| of the 100r. handstamp), with the 
result that the listing and pricing of these items was affected by the compara- 
tive abundance of these undetected forgeries. 
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The period of issue of the ‘‘normal’’ varieties listed in this Chapter may be 
roughly estimated between the beginning of April and the end of May, 1920; 
the small Monogram handstamps of the 3r. and 5r. coming first, and the large 
Monograms of the other denominations following them at intervals, as and 
when “ready, and according to postal needs. 


By the end of May, however, stocks on hand of ordinary Russian stamps 
of the lower denominations up to 15k. had all been converted to their new 
values in roubles by means of the HH handstamps, and were already nearing 
exhaustion even in this surcharged form. The definitive issue ordered in 
Paris was still a long way off, and some immediate action became imperative 
to ensure a regular flow of fresh supplies of stamps to the postal counters. 
It is at this moment that the Postal Administration brought out the remaining 
stocks of stamps already overprinted with the former HP Monograms, which 
had been withdrawn from sale when the HH Monograms were introduced, 
and had them converted to the new values in roubles by surcharging them 
with the HH handstamps (Second HH issue). 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE SECOND HH ISSUE 


(1) COMPOSITION OF THE HP MONOGRAM STOCKS. 

he only difference between the First and the Second HH issues is in the 

kind of the basic stamps used. While ordinary Russian stamps had been 

used for the former (with the only exception of the 60k. surcharge on 
Ik. basic stamps, but without HP Monogram), the latter was produced by 
surcharging Armenian stamps, that is Russian stamps which had already 
been previously ‘‘Armenianised’’ through an HP Monogram overprint. 
Philatelically, the distinction is considerable, and justifies the policy of all 
standard catalogues in listing these stamps as a separate issue. 

Otherwise, this Second HH issue came in continuation of the First 
without any other visible alteration in the policy, methods or implements 
of the Postal Administration. The Intercaucasian letter rate was still at 5 
roubles, the same set of HH handstamps of the earlier period continued to 
be used, and the scheme of utilisation of the various denominations of the 
basic stamps remained unchanged, and was enforced as strictly as before. 
Stamps brought by the public to the counter were treated in the same way as 
during the First HH issue, and charged at the same rates. These, however, 
consisted exclusively of unoverprinted Russian stamps, and they belong 
therefore to the First HH issue, so that ‘‘counter’’ use does not come into the 
picture in this Second HH issue. 


Under the circumstances, the classification of the various items belonging 
to the Second HH issue would have been a very easy task, and have boiled 
down to a repetition of the list given in the preceding Chapter, were it not for 
the fact that the HP Monograms previously applied to the stamps consisted 
of such a large number of different types, and that the unsold stocks unearthed 
by the Administration were a very mixed lot indeed. 

It is probable that, in addition to the stocks withdrawn from sale at the 
Erivan G.P.O. at the time of introduction of the HH set, the Postal Admini- 
stration, in its endeavours to set hands on the largest possible quantity of 
stamp material, caused also the return to the capital of unsold stocks of 
HP Monograms existing in some or all other provincial offices. Whether such 
a step was actually taken or not, the fact remains that the stocks in possession 
of the Erivan P.O. included most types of the Unframed HP Monograms, and 
even some of the earlier Framed ones. 


The bulk of these supplies consisted of the following : 

(a) stamps recently received from up-country offices (Zangezur, etc.), 
which had been overprinted in Violet with the Unframed HP handstamp 
Type E.15a; 

(b) stamps ex the original Erivan P.O. stock, mainly with Black over- 
prints of Unframed HP Monograms in Types E.11b, E.12a, E.16a and E.18. 
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This does not mean, however, that all values recorded with the above 
overprints were still available for conversion to new values in roubles; in 
practically every case, some of the original values in the set had been ex- 
hausted beforehand, while others may have been available in very limited 
numbers only. 


In addition to the above, almost every other type of HP overprint, 
Framed or Unframed, was represented in these remainders, usually by one 
or two denominations only, and more often than not in very limited quantities. 
Among the more unusual items in this motley lot, the following may be cited : 


(c) a sizeable quantity of the 34r. Imperf. with a black Framed HP 
Monogram in the Alexandropol Type A.2, presumably returned from Alex- 
andropol P.O. ; 

(d) asmall quantity of the 15k. Perf. with a Violet Framed HP Monogram 
in the very scarce Erivan Type E.la, a rare stamp of which few copies are 
known, pointing to very limited sales during the HP period ; 


(e) a small quantity of the 3k. Imperf. with a Violet Unframed HP 
Monogram in the scarce and mysterious type D.11d. 


The short description given above will no doubt be sufficient to convey 
to readers the extreme complexity of the subject, and the immense amount 
of patient research that will still be necessary before this Second HH issue 
can be rationally classified by an exhaustive listing of each type of Framed or 
Unframed HP Monogram in conjunction with each of the various hand- 
stamps of the HH Monogram set. In the opinion of the authors, this issue 
(with its twin sister, the Third HH issue, which shares the same problem) 
is probably the most promising line of the whole Armenian group, and the 
most likely to reward the student with numerous fresh finds of rare varieties. 
As against these attractive promises, it offers no insuperable obstacles to 
overcome, since the genuine types of both the HP and HH Monograms are 
well known, nor can there be talk of any real dearth of material, since most of 
these stamps are priced in the catalogues at very moderate figures, barely 
representing the value of the commonest variety of each denomination. 


(2) CLASSIFICATION OF THE SECOND HH ISSUE. 

In the Check-List at the end of this section of the work, the authors have 
given a preliminary classification of this Second HH issue along the lines of 
the preceding paragraph, but they are well aware that this list is very short of 
telling the whole story. Additional varieties are constantly being detected, 
and it will no doubt take several years and a good deal of further research 
before a comprehensive list can be arrived at. 


There is no point in repeating in this Chapter the detailed information 
given in the Check-List, but it looks advisable to give a list of the different 
values belonging to this issue, as distinct from those of the later period 
(Fourth to Seventh HH issues), for the purpose of setting the limits to which 
this Second HH issue extended. Particulars of the various types and colours 
of the HP overprints, and of the shades of the basic stamps, will be found in 
the Check-List. Values recorded are as follows, all with Violet or Black 
Framed or Unframed HP overprints. The HH surcharge is always in Black, 
in the same quality of ink as for the First HH issue : 

lr. surcharge in Type 1 on: lk. Imperf. with 60k. surcharge. 
3r. surcharge in Type 1 on: 3k. Imperf. 
5r. surcharge, Types 1,2,3 on: Perf. 4k., 5k., 10/7k., 10k., 15k., 20k. 
Imp. 2k., 5k. 
Perf. 25k., 35k. (ERRORS, corrected 
to 10 roubles). 
10r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 25k., 35k., 50k. 

25r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Imp. 70k. 

Perf. 5r. (ERROR, corrected to 100r.). 
50r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Ir, Perf. and Imp. 

100r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 34r., 5r., 7r., 10r. 

Imp. 3$r., Sr. 

Regarding the three CORRECTED ERRORS listed above, readers are 

referred to Chapter XII, pages 139/140. 
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Combinations of basic stamps with other surcharges of new values than 
those listed above, should not exist in this Second HH issue, at least as 
““normal’’ items. 


It goes without saying, however, that additional varieties may be found 
in the form of “‘errors’’ of overprint or surcharge. Apart from the usual array 
of inverted HP Monograms, several cases of inverted HH surcharges have 
been recorded in this issue, and more may exist. As an instance of another 
line of possibilities, attention may be drawn to the illustration given in Part 
II of this work (page 75), of a pane of 1k. stamps with HP overprint and 60k. 
surcharge, in which one stamp in the pane had missed the 60k. surcharge, 
thus creating a variety of catalogue rank. This was not an isolated instance : 
more copies of this same variety are known, and the same error may have 
happened on sheets later converted to Ir. by means of HH handstamps. 
No such error has yet been detected in this particular case, but another 
error of the same category is known, which, although of lesser interest, gives an 
idea of the many varieties which can be found: this consists of a strip of 1k. 
Imperf. with a 60k. surcharge in Type E-II, overprinted with an HP Mono- 
gram in Type E.16a, and later surcharged Ir. with the Type 1 HH handstamp. 
On one stamp in the strip, the HP Monogram was omitted, thus creating a 
se-tenant pair with and without HP overprint, equivalent to a stamp of the 
Second HH issue adjoining a stamp of the First HH issue. More varieties 
arise from errors or defects in the Russian basic stamps, such as shifted back- 
grounds or centres, offset impressions of the frame or centre on the back of the 
stamps, missing chalk lines, etc. 


The actual date of issue of the first varieties of the Second HH issue is not 
known, but can be roughly situated around June, 1920 (earliest dates seen on 
cancellations-to-order are of the first week of July). The surcharging of the 
existing stocks of HP Monograms appears to have been made gradually, and 
to have extended over a considerable period, probably in quantities limited 
to immediate needs. 


The size and design of the HH handstamps had been originally planned in 
such a way as to cover the former value at the bottom of the stamps with the 
new denominations in roubles, and simultaneously to obliterate the Imperial 
Arms in the centre of the stamps with the Armenian ‘‘HH’’ device. The 
desired result had been achieved in the case of the First HH issue, where 
ordinary Russian stamps had been used. Now, however, when using stamps 
where the Imperial Arms had already been covered with an HP Monogram of 
varying sizes, the superimposition of the HH device of the new handstamps 
over this formerly applied HP Monogram, resulted in the majority of cases 
in an indistinct mixture of violet and black inks, or of two different shades 
of black ink, where neither the old Armenian Monogram nor the new one 
could be easily distinguished as such. The new figure of value alone remained 
clearly legible at the bottom of the stamps. It was neither practically feasible, 
nor even technically possible, to apply the HH handstamps somewhat higher 
on the stamps than originally intended, by printing the HH device higher 
up the stamp than the former HP Monogram, since, in most cases, the distance 
between the top half of the HH handstamps containing the Monogram, and 
the bottom half containing the new value, was smaller than the length of the 
HP Monogram, so that this latter would have then obscured the new value 
in roubles, and it was essential that this should remain clearly legible. 


For quite some time, nothing appears to have been done to remedy this 
defect, but, after a few weeks (August, 1920 ?), a deliberate effort was made to 
improve the appearance of the stamps by limiting the surcharge on these 
HP Monogram stocks to the new values in roubles only, without printing 
simultaneously the HH device which constituted the top half of the HH 
handstamps. This brings us to the Third HH issue. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE THIRD HH ISSUE 


(1) METHODS USED FOR SURCHARGING. 

he Third HH issue is therefore a continuation of the Second HH issue, 

with the only difference that, instead of printing on the stamps the whole 

design of the HH handstamps—HH Monogram plus new value—the impres- 
sion was limited to the lower half of the HH handstamps—that is, the new 
value only without the HH Monogram. The change is important, and con- 
stitutes a separate issue, in the philatelic meaning ofthe word. In fact, all 
specialised catalogues and some of the standard ones have listed these stamps 
separately. 


In all other respects, there was no change in comparison with the Second 
HH issue: same Intercaucasian letter rate of 5 roubles, same set of HH 
handstamps of the early period, same basic stamps, and same scheme of utili- 
sation of these as before. No ‘“‘counter’’ overprints to be accounted for, 
since these were again limited to ordinary Russian stamps, and they fall into 
the First HH issue group. 


When it was decided to discontinue printing the HH Monogram on stamps 
already overprinted with an HP device, the logical step for the implementation 
of this decision would have consisted in eliminating the unwanted HH Mono- 
gram from the handstamps in current use, leaving only the new value in roubles 
on these. Unfortunately, the HH handstamps were of metal, and the un- 
desirable Monogram could not be removed by a stroke of a pocket-knife, 
as had been done not so long before with the frames of the HP Monogram 
rubber handstamps. There was of course the alternative of having the top 
half of the metal handstamps sawn off, but the Administration refrained from 
such a drastic course. Its reluctance may be due to its taking the longer view 
that the HH Monograms on the existing handstamps would again be needed 
when the overprinting of the remaining ‘stocks of ordinary Russians would be 
resumed, after exhaustion of the stocks with HP Monogram overprints. 


Whatever the reason, the fact remains that not a single one of the existing 
handstamps was mutilated. Instead, the Post Office resorted to a most cum- 
bersome procedure, consisting in the use of sheets or strips of paper to pre- 
vent the impression of the HH Monogram on the stamps. It is hardly necessary 
to stress how tedious, complicated and time- wasting such a procedure was 
bound to be: the worker had, in a first operation, to cover the top half of the 
stamps of a row with such a piece of paper, making sure that enough space 
was left for the surcharge of the new value to be printed at the bottom of the 
stamps in that row; in a second operation, he would apply an impression 
from his HH handstamp to each stamp in that row; due to the presence of 
the piece of paper, the new value alone would print on the stamps, while the 
HH Monogram would print on the piece of paper covering the upper part of 
the stamps, containing the Arms design and the prior HP Monogram. Then, 
he would have to shift the piece of paper to the next row, again taking care 
that it should cover no more than the upper part of the stamps in that row; 
after which he would again apply his handstamp to each stamp in that second 
row with the same result as in the first case, and so on until the whole sheet 
had been surcharged. This sounds complicated enough, nevertheless it does 
not take into account the further problems harassing the worker in such an 
operation, as the ink of the surcharges applied to the first row treated would 
not yet be dry by the time he had to shift to the next row, so that he could 
not move his piece of paper at will from one row to the next, without risking 
to turn the surcharges into shapeless smudges. If he used a sheet of paper, 
then he obviously would have to cover in full several rows of stamps when 
covering in part the row he was going to deal with; if these rows covered in 
full had already been surcharged, they had to be fully dry; if he worked 
instead from the bottom of a sheet towards its top, then the lower rows 
would be left uncovered as he progressed upwards, but he would have to take 
constant care not to smudge their surcharges with his arm when applying 
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his handstamp to the higher rows. Assuming he used a very narrow strip of 
paper, just wide enough to cover the top half of a row of stamps without 
trespassing on the adjacent rows, then he might avoid the former perils, 
but he would find it much more difficult to move this narrow strip from a row 
to the next, due to its awkward dimension. One can easily envision such 
a narrow ribbon slipping as he touched it, smudging all the wet surcharges 
of the row, and getting wet ink at its edges in the process, with resultant 
smudges at the next row unless the worker discarded it at once. 


Blotting paper might have provided a partial solution, but it is incon- 
ceivable that quantities of this material, sufficient for such a lengthy operation, 
may have been held by tae Post Office at that time, in an Armenia destitute 
of every commodity after six years of war, invasion and privations, and further 
debarred from free purchases abroad due to its sinking currency. When 
ordinary writing paper and envelopes were scarce, and obtainable only in 
the cheapest qualities, it is evident that the Post Office could not afford to 
waste week after week substantial quantities of what meagre supplies of blot- 
ting paper it may have had (assuming it had any) for such a non-essential 
purpose. 

Despite all these difficulties, and incredible though it may seem, there 
can be no doubt that this method was duly experimented, for a while at least, 
and copies of stamps surcharged in this way are often seen. They cannot be 
identified in all cases as, if the piece of paper was carefully applied at the 
right place in a given row, the new denomination alone would show on the 
stamps of that row, without any indication betraying the method used for 
surcharging. But, in the majority of cases, and as was to be foreseen with 
such a difficult process, the piece of paper was placed a little too high, so that 
the lower part of the HH Monogram printed on the stamp, instead of the 
Monogram printing in full on the piece of paper. Or, in the case of stamps at 
the extremities of a row, the piece of paper would be placed too much to 
the left or right, and the r ight or left edges of the Monogram would print on the 
stamps, sometimes with part of the lower edge showing as well at the bottom. 
In all such cases, the edge of the Monogram appearing of the stamps ends 
in a straight horizontal line (vertical at the sides) where the paper stood, 
the upper portion of the device having printed on this latter. Strips are known 
in which most or all stamps show the lower portion of the Monogram, and the 
position of the piece of paper can be recognised by drawing a straight line 
along the strip, following the upper ends of the bits of Monogram showing 
on the stamps. 


It could not be really expected that this experiment would prove success- 
ful, and it appears ‘to have been abandoned in due course. Instead, the 
workers reverted to another method, which had already been applied with 
better success in the case of the correcting surcharges dealt with in Chapter 
XII. This consisted in holding the handstamp in a slanting position, so that 
its lower half only would come in contact with the stamp.* Although more 
difficult and time-consuming than ordinary overprinting, it is evident that 
this method proved more satisfactory than the use of pieces of paper, and 
allowed greater speed in the production of the surcharges. But this speed 
resulted in a greater range of play for the human factor, due this time to the 
difficulty for the worker of keeping permanently the handstamp at the correct 
angle required to prevent part of the Monogram from showing on the stamp, 
while allowing at the same time the new value to print in full. 


In the majority of cases, one or the other of these aims failed to be 
achieved : examples are found where no portion of the HH Monogram shows 
on the stamp, but where the inking of the new value is heavy at the bottom, 
and much fainter at the top, of the figures; other examples have the new 
value well printed, but with bits of the HH Monogram showing above it, 
these bits being of irregular shapes, and thus easily distinguished from the 
bits of Monogram with straight-lined edges produced by the paper process ; 
still other examples show a very faint partial or even almost complete HH 
Monogram above a heavily printed new value. Stamps showing any one of 
these variations can be definitely recognised as having been surcharged with a 
handstamp held in a slanting position, not by the earlier process of covering 
the sheets with pieces of paper. 
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(2) COMPOSITION OF THE HP MONOGRAM STOCKS. 


The basic stamps used during these various experiments were the residue 
of those available at the time of the Second HH issue, but the composition 
of the stocks was no longer the same. 


With the letter rate at 5 roubles, the demand for stamps of this denomina- 
tion during June and July had compelled the Administration to surcharge 
far larger quantities of the basic stamps allocated to this value in the scheme 
of utilisation then in force, than of the basic stamps allocated to the other 
new denominations in roubles. This means that the bulk of the stocks on 
hand with HP Monograms in denominations ranging from 2k. to 20k. had 
already been surcharged during the Second HH issue. Furthermore, during 
this prior period, the Post Office had found it convenient to surcharge in the 
first place the stamps with small HP Monograms, and particularly those with 
violet overprints, perhaps for the very good reason that the superimposition 
of the HH Monogram on these produced less objectionable results than on the 
large Framed or Unframed HP Monograms. 


Thus, at the time of the Third HH issue (August, 1920 ?), stocks with 
HP overprints still available for surcharging were reduced to the following : 


(a) a very small residue of the substantial stocks previously held of stamps 
with Type E.15a in Violet ; this residue consisting mainly of the higher kopek 
denominations, from 20k. upwards ; 


(b) a much larger percentage of stamps from the original Erivan P.O. 
stock, with black HP Monograms in Types E.11b, E.12a, E.16a and E.18; 


(c) most of the Framed HP Monograms of large size available at the 
beginning of the preceding period. These had perhaps been purposely set 
aside because the HP device, with its frame, was so much larger than the HH 
Monogram, that this latter could hardly have shown on the stamps ; 


(d) oddments of all sorts, including a small residue of the 15k. with 
violet HP overprint in the Framed Type E.la. 


A comparison of the foregoing with the indications given in the preceding 
Chapter should prove of great value to the collector, as it allows to draw a 
number of important conclusions regarding the relative scarcity of each type 
of HP Monogram in the Second and Third HH issues respectively. Such a 
knowledge is particularly important in view of the fact that most catalogues 
compress these various types into a single list. The most important points 
revealed by this comparison are the following : 


(1) HP Monograms in Violet are, generally speaking, much scarcer in the 
Third HH issue than in the Second ; 
(2) Unframed HP Monograms in Type E.15a rank among the commoner 


varieties in the Second HH issue, but are rarely seen in the Third, particularly 
the lower values ; 


(3) Framed HP Monograms in Types E.5 and E.6, in Black, are scarce 
to rare in the Second HH issue, but less so in the Third ; 


(4) Unframed HP Monograms in Types E.11b, E.12a and E.16a, in Black, 
are found in about equal quantities in either issue ; 


(5) Other types can only have existed in small quantities, and are generally 
desirable in either issue. 


(3) CLASSIFICATION OF THE THIRD HH ISSUE. 

As for the Second HH issue, a short standard list is given hereunder, 
of the various values recorded in the Third HH issue, for the purpose of helping 
the reader to separate the stamps of this issue from those of the later period. 
For particulars of the various types and colours of the HP Monograms, and 
of the shades of the basic stamps, readers are referred to the Check-List at the 
end of this book. 


All basic stamps hereunder already overprinted with Violet or Black 
HP Monograms, Framed or Unframed; surcharged with the lower half of 
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the HH handstamps (without HH Monogram), in Black ; same quality of ink 
as for the First and Second HH issues : 
lr. surcharge in Type 1 on: 1k. Imperf. with 60k. surcharge. 
3r. surcharge in Type 1 on: 3k, Imperf. _ 
5r. surcharge, Types 1, 2,3 on: Perf. 4k., 5k., 10/7k., 15k., 20k. 
Imp. 2k., 5k. 


10r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 25k., 35k., 50k. 
25r. surcharge in Type 1 on: 70k. Imp. 

50r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Ir. Perf. and Imp. 
100r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 3$r., 5r., 7r., 10r. 


Imp. 3$r., 5r. 


No genuine surcharges belonging to this issue have been seen by the 
authors on the 10k. denomination, although forgeries exist. It is entirely 
possible that the stock on hand, which was not large, had been used up during 
the Second HH issue. 


The comments in Chapter XIII on varieties and errors apply equally to 
this Third HH issue: cases of stamps with an offset impression of the frame or 
centre on the back have been recorded on at least two denominations (20k. 
and Ir.), and may exist on more. Other stamps are known se-tenant with and 
without new value. 


The problem of determining the actual period of currency of this issue 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved. It is probable that the decision not to 
print the HH Monogram was not taken until about August, 1920, but this 
does not necessarily mean that stamps without HH Monogram were issued to 
the public in that same month. They were placed on sale gradually, as earlier 
supplies were exhausted, and some values at least may not have been brought 
into use until much later. Dates seen on cancelled-to-order copies extend from 
October, 1920, to May, 1921, but, as explained in Chapter IX, these are no 
longer a fully reliable clue as this late period. Obviously, the pace of the sur- 
charging operation was considerably slowed during this Third HH issue, 
due to all the complications described above, and some of the values listed 
may have been prepared as late as October or November. 


The main fact worth noting at this turn is that is was during the span 
of life of the Third HH issue, and at a time when stocks of HP overprints had 
not yet been surcharged in their entirety with new values in roubles, that the 
inland letter rate was suddenly raised from 5 to 10 roubles. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE EMERGENCY 10 ROUBLES 
SURCHARGES (FOURTH HH ISSUE) 


(1) THE TURKISH INVASION. 

s explained in Chapter VIII, the six months covered by the first three HH 

issues (April to September, 1920) had coincided with the most promising 

period of the Republic, and with the greatest expansion of its territory. 
Early in 192), it had secured official ‘‘de facto’’ recognition from the Allied 
powers, and, in August, this status was automatically completed to ‘‘de jure’’ 
recognition when the Delegation of the Erivan Government, headed by Ahar- 
onian, together with the National Armenian Delegation of Nubar Pasha, repre- 
senting the Armenians of Turkey and of the diaspora, were jointly admitted, as 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers, to sign in the name of Armenia the 
Treaty of Sevres with the Turkish Government of Constantinople. This treaty 
awarded to Armenia the greater part of the so-called six Turkish eastern 
vilayets, the final tracing of the boundary being left to the arbitration of 
President Wilson. While the enforcement of these provisions was bound 
to meet with difficulties, due to the Kemalist movement in Anatolia, no one 
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could yet imagine that the victorious Allied powers could not impose their 
will. Internally, the political and economical conditions of the country had 
been stabilised and could be considered as gradually improving. The famine 
and epidemics of 1918/19 had been overcome, thanks to the help given by 
Western Relief Missions, and to the hard work furnished by the Armenian 
people during the last eighteen months. The territory under effective control 
of the Republic had been extended and, generally speaking, the country was 
faring better than before. A serious threat had appeared in the East, when 
the Bolsheviks seized Baku on April 28th, 1920. This event was quickly 
followed by a Communist uprising at Alexandropol and Kars on May Ist, 
and by the intrusion of a few Red bands in Armenian territory in the Eastern 
frontier region of Delizhan. This rebellion was promptly quelled by energetic 
action taken by Erivan, where a new team of Dashnak diehards, under Ohan- 
janian, took over the Government with dictatorial powers. Negotiations were 
initiated with Moscow for a modus vivendi, and, although desultory fighting 
continued on the eastern border with varying fortunes, the general mood at 
Erivan was one of optimism as to the future, same as in Tiflis or at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. 

It was in this atmosphere, and in the high hopes created by Sevres, that 
the Turkish attack came, within a fortnight after the signature of the Treaty. 
There was no declaration of war: the fighting started on Sep. 9th in the form 
of small frontier clashes ; by sept. 13th, the Turks had taken Sary- Kamysh 
and Kagyzman, and, on Sept. 23rd, they invaded Armenia with large forces. 
The progress of their offensive was very slow in the early stages, due to the 
stubborn resistance of the Armenian frontline units, and it is only by the end 
of October that the Turks reached the neighbourhood of the fortress of Kars, 
which had effectively checked their advance as recently as 1918. Then dis- 
aster came: as the best fighting units had been engaged on the front line, 
the fortress was manned by reserve forces, badly undermined by Communist 
propaganda, and some of which had already s shown their feelings by joining 
the Red rebellion of May Ist. Some of these units refused to fight; those 
manning the guns of the fortress largely remained inactive ; the armoured 
train, which had raised the red banner on May Ist, withdrew to Alexandropol, 
and, in this general picture of confusion, sabotage and panic, the Turks 
captured the vaunted stronghold almost without resistance. Its fall left the 
vitals of the country wide open to the enemy (October 30th, 1920). 


(2) THE INLAND LETTER RATE AT 10 ROUBLES. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the effects of war, defeat and panic on a 
weak currency, which was already a long way down the path to depreciation. 
The 5r. letter rate enforced in March was no doubt already inadequate, due 
to the normal gradual sinking of the currency during the summer months. 
But the violent further drop caused by the war with Turkey, and its unfavour- 
able course, was bound to produce a quicker reaction than peace-time develop- 
ments could: the Government needed more money, for the prosecution of the 
war if for no other reason, and it was only natural that it should seek some 
additional revenue from the Postal Administration. The first rise in the inland 
letter rate, from 5 to 10 roubles, was in fact far too moderate under the circum- 
stances (100 per cent as against 800 per cent in March), and it is not surprising 
that a further, and more important, increase, was enforced soon after. 

The use in this case of the term “‘inland’’ letter rate rather than ‘‘Inter- 
caucasian”’ is intentional, as there is no evidence that Georgia or Azerbaijan 
enforced a similar increase. Georgia at least is known to have kept to its 
5 roubles rate until the invasion by the Reds in February, 1921. As regards 
Azerbaijan, it followed its own course since its Sovietisation. It is therefore 
likely that Armenia alone increased its rates, due to the abnormal sinking 
of its currency in the crucial weeks of the Turkish invasion. The date of the 
increase is unknown, but can be situated around October, 1920. 


The decision probably came unexpectedly, and the Post Office manage- 
ment were caught unaware. Faced with a sudden demand for stamps of the 
higher denomination, they took whatever emergency steps they could to 
cope with the new situation. 


The first of these steps consisted in a modification of the scheme of utilisa- 
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tion of existing stocks, the first amendment to this scheme since it had been 
enforced at the time of the First HH issue. According to this modified scheme, 
unsurcharged stocks of all kopek denominations of the basic stamps were 
allocated to the 10 roubles value. As, however, existing stocks of the lower 
denominations up to 10k. had already been surcharged practically in their 
entirety during the preceding period, the modification applied in practice 
to the basic stamps of 15k., 20k., and 70k. (in addition to the 25k., 35k., 
and 50k., already allocated to the 10r, value under the March scheme). 


The second step consisted in ordering an additional 10 roubles hand- 
stamp, to meet the greater demand for this value: this was Type 2 of the 
10 roubles (see Chapter XI), and consisted exclusively of the figure TO. 
without ‘‘r’’ and without any ‘‘HH’’ Monogram. It is difficult to say whether 
these medudans were accidental or intentional, but this latter alternative 
appears much more likely, even though it was to prove shortsighted policy 
in the end. At the moment when this handstamp was ordered, the basic 
stamps being surcharged were the remainders of the HP Monograms, and a 
good deal of valuable time was being lost in trying the various complicated 
processes described in the preceding Chapter, for the purpose of surcharging 
the new value only, without allowing the HH Monogram to show: it is there- 
fore quite natural that, when given an opportunity of ordering a fresh hand- 
stamp, the official in charge should have availed himself of this welcome 
occasion to request deletion of the redundant ‘“‘HH'’ Monogram, the omission 
of which would considerably facilitate the job of his workers. As regards 
the omission of the letter ‘‘r’’, this was of no real importance, as there could be 
no longer any use for kopek denominations at that late period, and the new 
surcharge would automatically be understood to be in roubles, as the lowest 
existing currency unit, whether inscribed as such or not. 


(3) ORDER OF SEQUENCE OF THE EMERGENCY PRINTINGS 

The order of sequence in the production of the ‘‘emergency”’ 10 roubles 
surcharges constituting this Fourth HH issue can be visualised quite clearly 
by a close examination of the stamps concerned. 


As explained, the stamps then being surcharged were the remaining stocks 
of Framed and Unframed HP Monograms ; the postal clerk using the existing 
10r. handstamp in Type 1, who had been working exclusively on sheets of 
the 25k., 35k., and 50k. denominations in the preceding period, now received 
instructions to sure harge with this same handstamp all other kopek denomina- 
tions available, consisting in fact of a number of sheets of the 15k., 20k., and 
70k. only. 


Any further quantities of the 25k., 35k., and 50k. which may have been 
surcharged with the Type 1 handstamp during this period are of course identi- 
cal with those of the Third HH issue, and must remain merged with them. 
On the other hand, the 15k., 20k., and 70k. basic stamps were receiving a 10r. 
surcharge for the first time, and they are the first productions to be recor ded 
in the Fourth HH issue. The following varieties should exist : 


10r. surcharge in Type 1 (new value only) on: 
15k. Perf. with HP Monogram 
20k. Perf. with HP Monogram 
70k. Imp. with HP Monogram 

10r. surcharge in Type 1 (complete with HH) on: 
70k. Imp. with HP Monogram. 


As this last item is known in blocks, it cannot be dismissed as an acci- 
dental failure by the worker to prevent the HH Monogram from showing on 
the stamps. It must rather be considered as a deliberate effort by the worker 
to speed up his output by disregarding these tedious precautions, due per- 
haps to the urgent necessity of supplying enough stamps at a time when the 
handstamp in Type 2 was not yet available. 


Shortly after, however, the new handstamp in Type 2 of the 10 roubles 
(consisting of a ‘‘10’’ only) must have been received by the Post Office, and 
entrusted to a second worker who proceeded to surcharge, concurrently with his. 
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colleague, the remaining supplies of the same basic stamps. This gives the 
second batch of surcharges belonging to the Fourth HH issue : 
“10” surcharge in Type 2 on: 20k. Perf. with HP Monogram 
25k. Perf. with HP Monogram 
35k. Perf. with HP Monogram 
50k. Perf. with HP Monogram 


This Type 2 handstamp has not been recorded so far on the 15k. and 70k. 
denominations, with the inference that stocks of these with HP Monograms 
may have been exhausted before the handstamp was brought into use. The 
remaining stocks of the denominations listed above must also have been rather 
limited, as none of these varieties is common, Evidently, with two workers 
handling the job simultaneously, what few quantities remained were soon 
dealt with. 


So far, the special surcharges necessitated by the increase in the letter 
rate had been no more than an “‘incident’’ in the life of the Third HH issue, 
and could well be considered as a continuation of this latter, with addition 
of a fresh handstamp to those previously in use. Now, however, the com- 
plete exhaustion of HP Monogram remainders, which appears to have taken 
place during the period of currency of the 10 roubles letter rate, compelled 
the Administration to fall back once more on its remaining supplies of un- 
overprinted Russian stamps, the re-introduction of which resulted in still 
another batch of surcharges belonging to this Fourth HH issue. 


At this late period, unoverprinted stocks of the lower values were fully 
exhausted, and the only Russian stamps still existing in the coffers of the 
Post Office were the 20k., 25k., 35k., and 50k. denominations. The Adminis- 
tration, however, had constantly been on the look out since the beginning of 
the year for any further lots of stamps held by up-country offices, and, although 
the bulk of these supplies had been sent back to Erivan before March, there 
are indications that limited quantities continued to come in at intervals 
throughout the following months, presumably from remote outposts of little 
importance. Such small supplies would usually comprise a few sheets of the 
lower kopek denominations, including the inevitable 4k. Romanov. At least 
one such small lot appears to have been received in October, and to have been 
given to the worker using the Type 2 handstamp. 


Presently, the two workers entrusted with the 10r. handstamps proceeded 
to surcharge these unoverprinted stocks of Russian stamps. In the case of the 
clerk using the old Type 1 handstamp, this meant no difference in his work, 
except that he was once more producing stamps identical to those of the 
First HH issue, that is, without any prior HP overprint, which allowed him 
to work quicker, as he no longer had to devise means to avoid printing the 
top half of the handstamp containing the HH Monogram. Productions from 
this handstamp are therefore identical to the First HH issue, and must 
remain merged in it, except for the 20k. denomination, which had never re- 
received a 10r. surcharge during the earlier period, and constitutes therefore 
a special Fourth HH issue standard variety : 

10r. surcharge in Type | (complete with HH) on: 20k. Perf. 

Conditions were entirely different for the clerk using the newly-delivered 
Type 2 handstamp. As his tool was limited to the figure ‘'10’’, the stamps he 
surcharged no longer had any Monogram indicating their Armenian origin. 
He had therefore to overprint them at a second operation with an HH Mono- 
gram, using for this purpose any of the handstamps of other values which 
were not needed at that particular moment. Needless to say, the only hand- 
stamp he could have no opportunity of using was Type 1 of the 10 roubles, 
which was also constantly at work. 

When applying this second handstamp to sheets already surcharged with 
Type 2, the worker had of course to reverse the process used at the time of the 
Third HH issue, his object this time being to print the HH Monogram without 
allowing the lower half of the handstamp (containing a wrong value) to show 
on the stamps. Nevertheless, due to the speed at which he had to work, he 
evidently did not aim at perfection, and the top part of the wrong rouble 
value often shows on copies produced at this double operation. As the HH 
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device was slightly different on each handstamp, the identification of the 
particular handstamp used for printing the Monogram is easy, even on copies 
showing no trace of the wrong value. 


This operation must have been limited to a very short period, probably 
no more than a few days, as copies with this surcharge at two operations are 
scarce. For the same reason, no complete list of existing varieties can be offered 
yet, as many combinations are possible, and only a few of these have been 
recorded so far. It is probable that a good many of the possible combinations 
were never produced in actual fact, but fresh discoveries in this field are 
constantly being made, and this is another section of Armenian philately 
where further research may yield many rewards. 


Varieties on record at this writing are the following : 


“10’" Type 2, plus HH Monogram in Type 1 of Ir. on: 25k. Perf. 
4k. Romanov 
“10” Type 2, plus HH Monogram in Type 1 of 5r. on: 25k. Perf. 
50k. Perf. 
“10"" Type 2, plus HH Monogram in Type 2 of 5r on: 25k. Perf. 
50k. Perf. 
“10"’ Type 2, plus HH Monogram in Type 3 of 5r. on: 4k. Perf. 
5k. Perf. 
5k. Imp. 
15k. Perf. 
20/14k. Perf. 
20k. Perf. 
25k. Perf. 
35k. Perf. 
“10” Type 2, plus HH Monogram in Tyre 1 of 50r. on: 50k. Perf. 
“10"" Type 2, plus HH Monogram in Type 1 of 100r. on: 25k. Perf. 


It is while the above surcharges were being applied that a new quality 
of ink was introduced: this new ink looks very ‘‘compact’’ and undiluted, 
and prints in a matt deep black, more intense than the quality used since the 
First HH issue. It usually gives very clear impressions, with the fine lines 
of the design showing in greater detail than before. The surcharges listed 
above are found with either quality of ink, but the new ‘‘compact’’ grade 
remained in exclusive use throughout the succeeding Fifth HH issue, and 
for part of the period of the Sixth HH issue. 


It should be stressed here that not all HH surcharges produced at two 
operations belong to this Fourth HH issue. The ‘‘10’’ handstamp in Type 2, 
although discarded after the ‘“‘emergency’’ period, was still available at the 
Erivan Post Office at the time of the Second Dashnak regime, and it was then 
again brought into use for some of the so-called Melik-Pashaev printings of 
that period. These late printings, however, can be distinguished by the 
shades of the basic stamps and the quality of the ink, and they are described 
and listed separately under the Seventh HH issue. 


Cancelled-to-order copies of the Fourth HH issue are scarce, and limited 
to Erivan postmarks. 


(4) COUNTER USE. 

The modified scheme of utilisation of the basic stamps enforced for this 
Fourth HH issue was, needless to say, applied also to stamps brought to the 
counter by the public for overprinting. This means that the rate chargeable 
during this short period on all kopek denominations was fixed at 10 roubles, 
and the stamps concerned would be surcharged with one or the other of the 
existing handstamps of this value. 


It is possible that some of the 10r. surcharges on ‘‘abnormal’’ basic 
stamps, listed by Scott or Romeko, were counter productions of this very short 
period. The following have been listed by one or the other of the above- 
mentioned catalogues : 


10r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Arms Perf. 1k., 2k., 3k., 5k., 70k. 
Arms Imperf. 1k., 2k., 5k. 
Romanov. 35k. 
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The authors have yet to see a genuine surcharge on any of these stamps, 
although they are occasionally met with various types of Forgeries. 


On the other hand, the handstamp in Type 2 appears to have had 
occasional counter use, as it is known in conjunction with an Unframed HP 
Monogram in the worn stage of Type E.14 (Type E.14x), denoting production 
during this late period : 

“10” surcharge in Type 2 plus HP Monogram Type E.14x on: 4k 

Romanov, 


(5) CORRECTING SURCHARGE. 

The following case of a correcting surcharge is known, but it has not yet 
been possible to establish whether it should be classified under the Fourth, 
or under the Seventh HH issue : 

10r. surcharge in Type | over 5r. surch. in Type 2 on: 5k. Imperf. 

It is not excluded that a few of the 5k. Imperf. stamps known to have 
been available at the Erivan P.O. in October, were inadvertantly surcharged 
with the Sr. handstamp, and then corrected to 10r. Alternatively, this variety 
may be a special production of the Melik-Pashaev period. Additional evidence 
remains necessary before this problem can be solved. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE FIFTH HH ISSUE 


(1) THE INLAND LETTER RATE AT 25 ROUBLES. 

vents were now nearing their climax. Upon the fall of Kars, Armenia sued 

for an armistice, but the Turks would not grant it until Alexandropol was 

in their hands (Nov. 7th). Ohanjanian’s government of diehards resigned, 
and a limited ‘‘coalition’’ government was formed by Vratsian. Although 
Armenia had fulfilled the original Turkish demands for an armistice, the enemy 
now brought forth harsher terms, and the fighting continued, with the Turks 
progressing along the railway line, on both sides of Alexandropol. Meanwhile, 
negotiations were dragging along in that city, where the peace treaty was not 
signed until December 2nd. The territory under national control was daily 
dwindling, and the general conditions in the unoccupied districts were chaotic. 


In such circumstances, it is not surprising that so little information is 
available on postal developments during November. In all probability, the 
inland letter rate of 10 roubles did not last more than a week or two. A further 
increase soon followed, this time to 25 roubles. 

The pictorial set ordered in Paris in the Spring was now printed, and a 
first supply of the new stamps had been sent to Armenia. By November, it 
had reached Constantinople, perhaps even Batum, but, although it actually 
arrived at Erivan before December 2nd, it evidently was not yet available 
when the 25 roubles letter rate was enforced. The Post Office had therefore 
to fill the gap until receipt of the definitives by using as best it could its last 
remaining sheets of unoverprinted Russian stamps, limited to the very few 
denominations listed in the preceding Chapter. 

The value in greatest demand being now the 25 roubles, the Postal 
Administration had to alter once more its scheme of utilisation of existing 
supplies. At this very late stage, the best it could do was to allot practically 
its whole stock to the 25r. value, but, at the same time, it had also to take into 
account what limited demand there could be for other rates (such as 50r. for 
registered letters, or 5r. for printed matter), due to the gradual exhaustion 
of stocks surcharged with other values. What was probably done to meet 
such other special cases was to surcharge a very few sheets at a time, as and 
when needed. 

The precedent of several handstamps for the 5 or 10 roubles, when the 
letter rate was at those levels, naturally raises the question as to whether any 
additional 25 roubles handstamps were brought into use, to meet this new 
letter rate. Considering that postal communications during these critical 
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November weeks were largely disorganised, it looks quite improbable that 
anybody should have thought of ordering additional handstamps at that 
dramatic moment, when the very existence of the State was at stake, all the 
more so when so few unoverprinted stamps were left in stock. The inevitable 
answer is that the existing handstamp in Type 1 of the 25 roubles proved 
adequate to meet the reduced daily needs. This view is backed by the scarcity 
of stamps of this period, which indeed are rarely seen with the characteristics 
of the Fifth HH issue. The status of the other types of 25r. surcharges, 


alleged to belong to this period, is discussed in the relative captions of Chapters 
X and XI. 


It is not even possible yet to give a comprehensive list of all items with 
a genuine surcharge, belonging to this Fifth HH issue, as the stop-gap pro- 
duction methods used may have resulted in additional varieties not yet seen 
by the authors. Varieties recorded so far are the following : : 
5r. surcharge in Type 3 on: 25k. Perf. (ex original Erivan stock). 
25r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 20k, 25, 35k, 50k (ditto). 
Imp. 70k (ditto). 
Perf. 70k. (ex up-country supplies). 
: 4k. Romanov (ditto). 
50r. surcharge in Type | or 1x on: Perf. 70k, Ir. (ex up-country supplies) 
Imp. 70k. (ditto). 


In the case of the 50r. surcharges, these were still on the original state of 
the handstamp of this denomination (described as Type 1 in Chapter XI), 
when the printing began. It is evident, however, that the accident which 
damaged this handstamp took place during the currency of this issue, as 
some of the stamps listed in this Chapter are known in the original state of 
this handstamp, while others are met in its damaged state (Type Ix) 


All the above items can definitely be identified as Fifth HH issue pro- 
ductions, not only by the shades of the basic stamps, but particularly by the 
ink used for the surcharges, which is the same “compact”’ quality introduced 
in the last days of the Fourth HH issue. , 


This criterion is essential, as further printings of the same varieties were 
made in much larger quantities during the Sixth HH issue, and are therefore 
commoner. These late productions can be separated from Fifth HH issue 
printings by the different inks used, and, in many cases, by the shades of the 
basic stamps. : : 


Cancelled-to-order examples of the Fifth HH issue are rarely seen. 


(2) COUNTER USE. 

__ Although the lack of information on this confused period makes it very 
difficult to visualise the actual course of postal developments, it is believed that 
the practice of charging an arbitrary fee, higher than normal, for stamps 


brought by the public to the counter for overprinting, dates from this Fifth 
HH issue. 


The reasons for such a higher fee were numerous and good enough: the 
Administration was badly in need of money; the value of the Armenian 
rouble was daily sinking ; many people were preparing to flee abroad, and were 
anxious to exchange their worthless roubles against scarce postage stamps 
easy to sell in the West; postal clerks were no doubt willing to oblige a cus- 
tomer likely to pay a good tip. 


Whatever the reason, rates varying from 25 to 100 roubles were evidently 
charged for some stamps brought to the counter, as shown by the surcharges 


appearing on them. The following combinations are known on Arms types 
stamps: . 


25r. surcharge in Type 1 on: 
Arms Perf. 1k., 3k., 5k., 10/7k., 15k. 
Arms Imp. Ik., 3k., 5k. 

50r. surcharge in Type 1x on: 
Arms Perf. 3k., 4k., 15k., 20k., 35k., 50k. 
Arms Imp. 1k., 3k., 5k. 
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Apart from the above, the following surcharges on ‘‘abnormal’’ basic 
stamps have been listed by Scott or Romeko : 


on: Romanov Ik, 2k. 

on: Romanov currency stamps 10k, 15k, 20k. 
25r. surcharge in Type on: War Charity 1914 set 1k, 3k. 

25r. surcharge in Type on: War Charity 1915 set 1k, 3k. 


100r. surcharge in Type 1 
1 
1 
1 it} 

50r. surcharge in Type 1 on: War Charity 1914 set 7k. 

1 
1 
1 


100r. surcharge in Type 


50r. surcharge in Type on: War Charity 1915 set 10k. 
100r. surcharge in Type on: War Charity 1914 set 1k, 3k, 7k. 
100r. surcharge in Type on: War Charity 1915 set 1k, 10k. 


The authors have seen several of the above varieties with genuine sur- 
charges in the Type 1 handstamps of the HH set, and there is no doubt in 
their minds that most or all of these stamps exist in genuine condition, although 
in much smaller quantities than some of the prices given by Scott or Romeko 
would indicate. (As a typical and particularly striking example, the 100r. 
surcharges on the Ik., 3k., and 7k. War Charity, of which few genuine ex- 
amples can exist, are priced by Scott at $2 each, as against a price of $3 = the 
same catalogue for 100r. surcharges on the 3$r., Sr., and 7r. Arms types I erf., 
which are among the commonest values in the HH series, with quantities 
issued running presumably into five figures). 


The reason for these pricing discrepancies is probably again to be sought 
in the existence of substantial quantities of forged surcharges, some of which, 
like Kohl’s Type 1 of the 100r., had been accepted as genuine for many years. 
It is not felt unnecessary to stress again here that most copies of these Romanov 
and War Charity ‘‘abnormals”’ seen in collections or in the trade, show such 
forged surcharges ; in the case of the numerous forged covers dealt with in 
Chapter X, the 100r. surcharges on War Charities are invariably found in 
Kohl’s Type 1 of this value, and the same applies to the 5 roubles Romanov 
with 100r. surcharge, which seems particularly common on these covers, but 
of which no genuine copies have been recorded so far, nor is there any likelihood 
of any being recorded in the future. 


SCARCE “COUNTER” OVERPRINTS OF THE 
FIFTH HH ISSUE 


(Collection K. Kaprielian, Nice.) 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH HH ISSUES 


(1) SOVIETISATION AND THE UPRISING OF FEBRUARY, 1921. 


t is now again necessary to deal at some length with political develop- 
ments, so that readers may clearly visualise the atmosphere and background 
of the period covered by this Chapter. 


In the last week of November, 1920, while the Turks were stationed near 
Karaklis in the north, and well south of Alexandropol in the centre, Armenian 
Communists seized Ijevan (Karavan-Sarai) in the north-east, where they 
established a Soviet Revolutionary Committee. Meanwhile, the Soviet envoy 
at Erivan, Legrand, was using all means, from persuasion to threats, to 
convince the Dashnak Government that the only hope of salvation for Armenia 
lay in accepting a Soviet republic, and thus securing the assistance of her 
powerful neighbour for the preservation of the integrity of the national 
territory. On Dec. 2nd, the Dashnak Government yielded, and an agreement 
was signed with Legrand, proclaiming Armenia an independent Soviet 
Republic. This agreement provided that Gen. Dro would act as military 
dictator, until a coalition Government, consisting of five communists and two 
Dashnaks, could be formed. Russia promised that non-communist Armenians 
would not be molested, and undertook to send troops to defend the territory 
of the Armenian S.S.R., the boundaries of which were defined in the agreement. 


The interim rule of Gen. Dro. lasted until Dec. 6th, when the members 
of the Ijevan Revolutionary Committee arrived at Erivan, and took over the 
Government. The transfer of power is described by Oliver Baldwin,! in his 
book “Six Prisons and Two Revolutions’, which remains to this day a most 
valuable record, written by a reliable eye-witness, of the human as well as 
political aspects of these crucial weeks in Armenian history. Baldwin relates 
the short and un-impressive ceremony in front of the Government buildings, 
the few inevitable formal acclamations, and the return of the on-lookers to 
the usual routine and worries of their daily life. To the population, it was 
just another day, very much like all others. 


The situation deteriorated in the following weeks, but this deterioration 
was gradual, though not imperceptible. The promised food supplies did not 
arrive, instead forced requisitions of local food took place. Arrests began to 
be made, rather haphazardly, followed by releases in a number of cases 
(Baldwin himself was imprisoned, then set free). Soviet troops arrived, but 
nothing was done to recover the territories seized by the Turks. Instead, the 
news spread that Gen. Dro had been quietly apprehended, and ‘‘invited” 
to visit Moscow. The next step was the summoning of some 1,500 Armenian 
officers to the Governorate, where they were ordered to go to Russia. This 
mass deportation of the cadres of the Armenian Army was evidently a result 
of the failure of Communist propaganda to incite disaffection and hostility 
towards their officers among the Armenian troops, but the inhuman way in 
which this deportation was carried out, in sight of the population of the 
capital, created deep resentment and indignation. 


Soon after, the bulk of the Soviet forces were withdrawn from Erivan to 
the northern border, wherefrom they entered Georgia (Febr. 12th, 1921). 
Their withdrawal proved the igniting spark for a National movement which 
began in the mountains of Zangezur. Dashnak forces progressed quickly 
towards Erivan, where they were joined by local insurgents, and they captured 
the capital on February, 18th. A second Dashnak regime, the ‘(Committee 
for National Salvation”, took over under the leadership of Vratsian. Readers 
are again referred to Oliver Baldwin’s book for a detailed narrative of these 
events, and of the atmosphere in the capital on this day of “‘liberation’’. 
The first concern of the fighting units was for the political hostages, and they 


(1) Now Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 
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rushed to the prison, in time to liberate most of the leaders, although some 
fifty Dashnak militants had been butchered in the preceding night by the 
Cheka man in charge and his Tatar assistants. When the liberating forces 
thought of seizing the railway station, where the armoured train, held by 
Red troops, was stationed, it was already too late, and the train managed to 
escape to Ulukhanlu, and thence to Red-held Nakhichevan, where it remained 
a constant threat in the rear of the National forces. 


North of Ulukhanlu, the railway line was still under Turkish occupation up 
to Amamly, and could not be used for access to the northern districts, while 
the snow-covered slopes of the 17,000 ft. Mount Aragatz were an effective 
barrier, in the drastic cold of that winter, to any military operations towards 
the north, in the region east of the railway. The districts of Karaklis, Delizhan 
and Ijevan remained therefore outside the reach of the National movement, 
and a comparative quiet prevailed for a few weeks, until the milder tempera- 
ture of the Spring, which coincided with the completion of the Georgian 
campaign by the Reds. In the last days of March, strong Soviet forces moved 
southwards from Delizhan, and they re-entered Erivan on April 2nd. They 
found a deserted town, as the bulk of the population had followed the Dashnak 
forces in their retreat (Baldwin mentions that only 7 per cent of the Armenian 
male population remained in Erivan). The fighting continued in the moun- 
tains of the Zangezur district for another three months, until Vratsian and his 
last soldiers yielded to vastly superior forces, and crossed the Araxes river 
into Persia on July 10th. 


This short summary shows that, despite all political upheavals, there was 
little change in the daily routine of the population between November 1920 and 
April 2nd, 1921. The change of regime on Dec. 2nd was announced by a 
communique posted at the Government buildings, which passers-by, including 
Baldwin, stopped a moment to read and comment, but, after reading it, they 
proceeded to their daily work. Post Office clerks were at their counters on 
Dec. 3rd, as usual, and again on Dec. 6th, without being distracted from their 
duties by the gathering of a few hundred people in the main square of the town 
to hear the proclamation of the Soviet Government. Between Dec. 6th and 
Febr. 18th, the same daily routine continued ; at most, an odd official of the 
P.O. may have been temporarily arrested, with or without any valid reason, 
and released either on Febr. 18th, or even earlier. On Febr. 18th, postal clerks 
went to their work as usual, except perhaps for a patriot or two, who may have 
joined the Dashnak conspiracy, and been called to assist the local uprising 
on that morning. During the Second Dashnak Regime, everybody was again 
at his job, and it is only when the Vratsian Government evacuated Erivan that 
the higher officials of the Post Office, and perhaps the greater number of the 
clerks, abandoned their posts and followed them, rather than exposing them- 
selves to the inevitable Red reprisals. 


(2) POSTAL OPERATIONS AFTER SOVIETISATION. 

The foregoing means that Sovietisation had no immediate effect on the 
operations of the Post Office, and that the precedent of Azerbaijan is equally 
applicable to Armenia after Dec. 2nd, 1920. In Azerbaijan, the Post Office 
continued to sell after Sovietisation the same stamps as before ; in Armenia, 
the Post Office continued to sell the current HH overprints on Russian stamps, 
and, as stocks of these were practically exhausted, further supplies of the 
basic stamps were secured from Soviet sources. 


The only departure from planned policy was that the pictorial set ordered 
in Paris, and a first supply of which had just reached Erivan, was not placed on 
sale, despite the acute shortage of stamp material experienced in those days. 
At first sight, one would normally ascribe the discarding of this set to dis- 
approval of its designs by the new Soviet leaders, who may have objected to 
the eagle depicted on the stamps, or to the inscription reading ‘‘Republic of 
Armenia’’. On second thoughts, however, such a veto appears unlikely, not 
only because no such action was taken in the case of the Moussavat pictorials 
of Azerbaijan, but particularly because these Armenian pictorials were 
actually issued, although with a suitable overprint and for fiscal use only. 
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The reason for their rejection as postage stamps is rather to be sought in 
one or the other of the following alternatives: either the need for fiscal stamps 
was more pressing even than that for postage stamps ; or the denominations 
of the stamps comprised in the first supply were considered too low to prove 
of real use for the postal needs of that period. As the first supply is believed 
to have consisted exclusively of the lower values in the “eagle’’ design (Ir. to 
15r.), these were certainly inadequate for an inland letter rate of 25r. or more. 


This latter alternative appears all the more probable as, in that same 
period, the new Government ordered from an Armenian Firm of Constantinople 
the Essayan Printing Works, a new set of pictorials in a wide range of denomin- 
ations and with inscriptions altered to ‘‘Armenian $.S. Republic’. 


Pending preparation of this new set, the Postal Administration brought 
fresh supplies of Russian stamps, and continued to overprint them with the 
same HH handstamps as previously. The date of receipt of these fresh 
supplies is not known, but, keeping in mind that the Soviet authorities took 
over from Gen. Dro on Dec. 6th only, and that communications with Russia 
were limited to snow-covered mountain roads, it can be safely estimated that 
lea were not received earlier than January, perhaps even February, 

.s 


This difficult state of communications during the period covered by this 
Chapter cannot be too much emphasized. The direct rail link between Erivan 
and Tiflis was no longer operative, as the region of Alexandropol was in 
Turkish hands. Mail had therefore to be sent from Erivan to Karaklis by the 
old horse-courier route of the middle XIXth century, via Nizhnie-Akhty, 
Elenovka and Delizhan, across the Bambak mountain range. The shorter 
route along the slopes of Mt. Aragatz via Ashtarak and Bash-Abaran was in 
all probability impracticable at this time of the year. The rail link between 
Karaklis and Tiflis remained open for a while, but was cut on February 12th 
or earlier, when the fighting started on the Georgian border. No information 
is available regarding the southern section of the rail line, between Erivan and 
Julfa, but it is doubtful that it could be in operation at that difficult moment, 
when the Nakhichevan district was still in turmoil. As regards Zangezur, it 
had not recognised the Soviet Republic, and its fighters were preparing the 
February movement. 


To sum up, during December, 1920 and January, 1921, the Erivan Postal 
Administration could not hope for more than maintaining some sort of regular 
mail between the capital and the central districts of the country, say from 
Sardarabad or Echmiadzin to Novo-Bayazet or Elenovka, and perhaps some 
connection at intervals with Delizhan and other towns in the north. Postal 
material of this period is therefore of the greatest rarity, and the authors have 
yet to see a single genuine cover mailed during these two months. This makes 
it all the more surprising that forgers should have selected precisely this 
impossible period for the dates showing on the numerous forged covers they 
unloaded on the Western markets (see Chapter X). . 


(3) THE SIXTH HH ISSUE. 

The fresh supplies of Russian stamps received at Erivan in January/ 
February, 1921, appear to have consisted of practically all denominations of 
the Arms types set, many of them in both Perf. and Imperf. condition. A list 


of these is given in the Philatelic Introduction to this work, under Group C 
(see Pages 24/27). 


About the same time, the Post Office appears to have secured also a fresh 
supply of ink, of a rather compact grade, which prints as deep to paler grey, 
never quite black. This was used together with remainders from former 
supplies. 


The overprinting of the newly-arrived stamps with the existing set of 
HH handstamps can be safely presumed to have started immediately upon 
receipt of the stamps, since existing stocks were practically exhausted. Quite 
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naturally, priority must have been given to the 25r., 50r., and 100r. values, 
which were then in greatest demand. 


It is not possible to establish what stamps were produced and actually 
issued at the counters prior to February 18th. It is entirely possible, and even 
probable, that many of the varieties listed hereunder as belonging to the Sixth 
HH issue were not actually produced until after the Second Dashnak Regime 
took over. The main fact to be kept in mind is that the date of Febr. 18th 
is of no special importance in this case, as it brought no change in the normal 
routine of the Post Office. The production and sale of stamps continued as 
before. All overprints produced in the period extending from Jan. 1921 
to end of March, 1921, on basic stamps in the shades received after Sovietisa- 
tion, must therefore unavoidably remain merged into a single list, constituting 
the Sixth HH issue. This combined list comprises the following : 


Ir. surcharge in Type 1 on: 1k. Perf. and Imperf. 
8r. surcharge in Type 1 on: 3k. Perf. and Imperf. 
5r. surcharge Types 1, 2, 3, on: 
Perf. 2k, 4k, 5k, 7k, 10/7, 14k, 15k, 20k, 25k. 
Imperf. 2k, 4k, 5k, 15k, 20k. 
10r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 25k, 35k, 50k. 
Imperf. 25k. 
25r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 20k, 25k, 35k, 50k, 70k. 
Imperf. 35k, 50k, 70k. 
50r. surcharge in Type Ix on: Perf. 70k, Ir. 
Imperf. 70k. Ir. 
100r. surcharge in Type 1 on: Perf. 34r, 5r, 7r, 10r. 
Imperf. 34r, 5r, 7r. 


A close examination of the above list will reveal that it includes about a 
dozen basic stamps which had never been issued in the preceding period, and 
these constitute fresh varieties of standard catalogue rank. In all other cases, 
the Sixth HH issue amounted to fresh printings in combinations already 
used at the time of one or another of the five earlier HH issues. Some of 
these fresh printings can be identified by the distinct shades of the basic 
stamps, and, as such, deserve admission in a specialised collection. In other 
cases, the basic stamps are in the same shades as before, and these cannot 
be separated from former printings, except by minute variations in the quality 
of the ink or the state of wear of the handstamps. While these clues allow 
easy detection of some typical examples, they are of no use in the majority 
of cases, due to heavy inking or imperfect printing, and they cannot therefore 
be considered as a reliable constant test. On this account, Sixth HH issue 
printings in the same shades as earlier HH issues have not been given a 
separate listing in the Check-List of this work, and remain merged with these 
latter. 


(4) THE MELIK-PASHAEV PRINTINGS. 

We now come to a chapter of Armenian stamp production which is an 
almost perfect replica of a well-known phase of Ukrainian philately. Once 
more, the similarity between the philatelic history of the two countries is 
strikingly illustrated. 


The name of Trachtenberg is familiar to every Ukraine specialist, as that 
of a stamp dealer who availed himself of his friendly relations with the Post- 
master of Odessa, for production by the Post Office of this city of a quantity 
of scarce Trident overprints, obtained by applying to sheets of the kopek 
values, the handstamps previously used for overprinting the large size rouble 
denominations. Trachtenberg then purchased the bulk of these scarce stamps, 
and used them on registered covers addressed to himself or to his wife. Having 
thus secured an official status and a legitimate postal use for these varieties, 
he sold them at high prices on the Western markets. For many years, these 
Trachtenberg covers were treated as outcasts, but, with time, the controversy 
died down, the stamps in question were included and priced in most specialised 
catalogues, and, nowadays, Trachtenberg covers are eagerly sought after by 
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every Ukraine specialist, as they provide invaluable evidence of the characteris- 
tics of each genuine type of Odessa Trident, and of the genuine postmarks 
used by the Odessa Post Office. 


The so-called ‘“‘Melik-Pashaev printings’’ of Armenian Monograms are 
the Armenian equivalent of the Trachtenberg covers. 


The extent of Melik-Pashaev’s influence in the production of stamps 
during the Second Dashnak Regime remains debatable, as stocks of that 
period were exported to the West by many dealers and collectors, and probably 
even by non-collector refugees who followed Vratsian’s troops when they left 
the country, and who took stamps with them rather than keeping Armenian 
roubles. To this extent at least, it is incorrect to generalise by extending the 
appellation of ‘‘Melik-Pashaev printings’ to all productions of the Sixth and 
Seventh HH issues, as Kohl’s Handbook appears to have done on the basis of 
incomplete and one-sided evidence. It was quite natural for Kohl’s informants 
to dispute the official status of these printings, since they were produced under 
a Regime which they did not recognise. Kohl’s Handbook candidly concedes 
that these stamps were produced at Erivan, with the genuine handstamps, 
under the control of Post Office officials, and further admits that they were 
actually issued at the counters and used on mail, but the whole issue is never- 
theless branded as spurious by accusing an undetermined number of senior and 
minor Post Office officials of complicity in some strange and obscure plot. 
The one point which Kohl’s fails to clarify is the only one that matters, this 
being that the alleged ‘‘plot’’ was not limited to postal officials of all ranks, 
but was in fact a national uprising which had brought a Dashnak Government 
to power, that this Government was in control of the capital of the country 
and of its G.P.O., and that it had the right to produce additional printings 
of the stamps in current use. 


The fact that Melik-Pashaev, and others, exported the bulk of these 
stamps to the West is not, in itself, an indication that the surcharges were 
applied for philatelic purposes, since such mass exports had already taken 
place with the earlier issues, without any questioning of their legitimacy. 
Kohl’s attempt to attribute to Melik-Pashaev the paternity of all ‘‘normal”’ 
stamps belonging to the Sixth HH issue, as distinct from the discussion of their 
status, is therefore another very questionable claim. 


What appears much more likely is that Melik-Pashaev availed himself 
of his contacts with the Erivan Post Office for the production of a number of 
varieties, some of which were no longer necessary for the legitimate postal 
needs of that period, while some others could no longer be considered as 
“current’’ stamps. 


The first of these two categories may include most or all 1921 printings of 
the Ir, 3r, and 5r surcharges (perhaps even the 10r.), listed in the preceding 
caption under the Sixth HH issue, which were probably redundant at a time 
when the letter rate was at least at 25r., and had perhaps been raised to 100r. 
To these must be added a number of strictly ‘‘philatelic’’ errors, such as 
inverted surcharges in full sheets, stamps without surcharge or without 
Monogram se-tenant with normals, and other similar productions (although, 
admittedly, many such “‘errors’’ are known to have also been produced during 
the earlier period). 


The second of these categories comprises all 1921 printings of stamps 
repeating the various combinations of HP and HH Monograms of the Second 
and Third HH issues, and the emergency surcharges at two operations of the 
Fourth HH issue. Melik-Pashaev’s idea appears to have been to secure 
further supplies of these scarce collectable varieties of the earlier Dashnak 
period : as, however, there were no longer any remainders of the original HP 
Monogram stocks, he caused the Post Office to apply HP overprints, in 
addition to HH surcharges, to some of the basic stamps received after Sovietisa- 
tion. This, the Post Office evidently did, but the long-discarded HP hand- 
stamps unearthed for the purpose were worn out and dirty, and gave an 
impression very different from the 1920 printings, while the basic stamps on 
which these HP overprints were applied, were of course in shades and printings 
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entirely different from those of the early Dashnak period. Likewise, the HH 
surcharges applied simultaneously to these fresh productions were somewhat 
worn, and gave a heavier print than before. These productions were then 
cancelled-to-order with antedated postmarks, as explained below. 


(5) THE SEVENTH HH ISSUE. 
This second category, which constitutes the Seventh HH issue, comprises 
at least the following items, although many more may exist : 
“10” Type 2, plus HH Monogram Type Ix of 50r. on: 25k.Pf.(Id) 
“*10”’ Type 2, plus HH Monogram Type 1 of 100r. on: 25k.Pf.(Id) 
50r. Type Ix, plus HP Monogram Type E.14x on: Ir,.Perf.133(ph) 


100r. Type 1, plus HP Monogram Type E.14x on : 3$r.Perf.133(qc) 
100r, Type 1, plus HP Monogram Type E.12ax on: 5Sr.Perf.133(ra) 
100r. Type 1, plus HP Monogram Type E.14x on: 5r.Perf.124(rd) 
100r. Type 1, plus HP Monogram Type E.14x on: 7r.Perf.13}(sc) 
100r. Type 1, plus HP Monogram Type E.14x on: 10r.Perf.133(tc) 


As explained, most or all of the stamps of both these categories were made 
available at the counters, and were evidently purchased by many applicants. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Melik-Pashaev secured substantial 
stocks of these stamps, and had them cancelled-to-order with antedated post- 
marks. His insistance on having his bulky purchases postmarked with 1920 
dates appears to have compelled the postal staff to divert to this purpose all 
existing datestamps, including those normally affected to other work. As 
a result, Melik-Pashaev stocks are found cancelled-to-order, not only with 


the normal Erivan ‘‘a’’ or ‘‘d’’ datestamps, available at the ordinary mail 
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counters, but also and mostly with the Erivan ‘‘k’’, ‘‘m’’, ‘‘i’’ and ‘“‘tse 
double-circles (presumably those of the parcel post, money orders, and 
Savings Bank counters), which are rarely seen on stamps of the Dashnak 
period. (In contrast, cancellations-to-order on Sixth or Seventh HH issue 
stamps purchased at the counter by other applicants are limited to Erivan 
‘‘a’’ or ‘‘d’’ postmarks, and show correct dates of February or March, 1921. 


These are scarcer). 


Sheets or large blocks of these stamps are still met occasionally, with 
Melik-Pashaev’s signature in French style ‘‘Paul Melic Pacha’’ legibly written 
across the margins. These are nowadays of considerable value to the student 
of Armenian philately, as they provide unquestionable evidence of the genuine 
types of handstamps and postmarks available at Erivan in 1921, and of the 
shades and printings of the basic stamps received by the Erivan Post Office 
after Dec. 2nd, 1920. 


(6) THE LAST DAYS OF THE HH ISSUES. 

As March, 1921 was drawing to its close, the population of Erivan must 
have gradually become conscious of the impending end. The Red Army was 
completing the occupation of Georgia, and it was evident that it would turn 
its attention back to Armenia as soon as the job on hand was over. People 
knew that no mercy could be expected, and that the only hope consisted in 
following the retreat of the Dashnak forces. 


The haste to convert the worthless local currency into something more 
tangible must have taken hectic proportions during the last days of March, 
and the demand for postage stamps must have increased accordingly. Simul- 
taneously, a shortage of ink appears to have been experienced. Faced with 
such a frantic demand, the Post Office apparently speeded up the production 
of stamps without any regard for the appearance of the surcharges. Examples 
are met with surcharges in a very fluid, diluted ink, which gives a very smudgy 
impression, barely allowing identification. This low quality of ink is found 
both on some of the ‘“‘special’’ productions of the Seventh HH issue, and 
on some of the ‘“‘normal’’ values classified in this work under the Sixth HH 
issue, thereby indicating that the production of these latter continued without 
interruption right up to the end of the Second Dashnak Regime. 
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The approach of the Red forces must have brought this hasty work to 
an abrupt stop, when the Dashnak Government and troops evacuated the town, 
and the bulk of the population, including the buyers of the stamps and 
presumably most or all officials of the Post Office, abandoned their work and 
followed the retreating national forces. 


When the Red authorities re-entered Erivan on April 2nd, and got hold 
of the Post Office, it is possible that they found many sheets of stamps already 
partially overprinted with HP Monograms, but not yet converted to the new 
values in roubles by means of HH handstamps. These incomplete ‘‘Melik- 
Pashaev printings’’ may have been used a little later by the Soviet Adminis- 
tration for the First Star issue, by further overprinting them with the star 
device, and surcharging them with higher denominations. This may explain 
in part the incidence of entirely unneccessary HP Monograms on stamps 
of the First Star issue, as listed in the Soviet catalogue, although there are 
also indications that the Soviets may have recovered from some P.O.’s unsold 
stocks of early Dashnak issues, which may have been utilised in the same way. 


If, as mentioned in Baldwin’s book, 93 per cent of the Armenian male 
population left Erivan with the Dashnak forces, activity in the capital during 
the first weeks of Soviet reoccupation must have been practically nil. The 
Post Office, presumably deserted by the bulk of its staff, may have remained 
closed until the new Administration could make fresh arrangements to re- 
organise its services. A similar chaotic situation may have prevailed for a 
while in provincial Post Offices of the centre of the country. Those in the south 
remained under Dashnak control until June or July. The only ones which 
may have kept to a normal schedule are those in the north, which had remained 
under Red rule throughout the preceding period. 


In any case, the sinking of the currency must have rendered the HH 
Monogram series useless after March, 1921. The predominance of 100r. 
surcharges in the Seventh HH issue hints to a further rise in the letter rate 
during March. Soon after, this rate was to reach 500r., and later 5000r. 
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CHECK LIST 1920 (June/July) SECOND HH ISSUE. | Perf. Normal Iny, 


Stamps of Armenia (with Framed or Un- 


1920 (April/May) FIRST HH ISSUE. | Perf. Normal Inv: framed HP Monograms), surcharged with | '°(1)/7* sa. (E.5) (B)  20/- 
Arms types of Russia surcharged with the 3)/ F ? the HH handstamps (types shown in brackets) ie ae 
F 5r(3) /15k ja ? ; sa (E.18) (B) 40/- 
HH handstamps (types shown in brackets), jc 3/- in Black. 100r(1)/10r ta (E.6) (B) £5 
in Violet. 5r(3)/20k 1 1/6 Type and colour of HP Monogram shown ta (E.18) (B) 80/- 
. 10r(1) /25k la 2d 17 in brackets, V-violet, B-black. 
Perf. Normal Inv. If 9d An asterisk indicates an Inverted HP 
3r(1) /3k cb 20/- 10r(1)/35k = ma ? 5/- Monogram. Heroes Cosrected: 
5r(2) /4k da 15/- mb 2d 6d 10r(1) on 5r(3)/25k(E.1 1a) 60/- 
oie dc eo 10r(1)/50k na 2d 2d Perf. Normal Inv. | _!0r(1) on Sr (3)/35k(E.16a) 15/- 
xr (2) /5k ea 15/- 50r(1)/Ir pb f- RAY - = 10s = 100r(1) on 25r(1)/5r(E.12a) £5 
5r(2)/10/7 ga 12/6 100r(1) /34r qa 2/6 ao a eae 2. 
a g2 ah Ps | / 5r(1)/20k ka (E.16a)(B) 2/6 
5r(2)/ 1a [- ioctl 9s - 4 5r(2)/10/7 ga (E.12a) (B) —15/- Imperf. Normal Inv, 
(1)/ é a a (E.15a) (V 3 30 E ‘ 
—s 100r(1)/7r ae 2/6 5r(2)/15k e fs oy i ae 1r/60 E-II/Ik ab (E.lla) (B) — - 5/- 
; 100r(1)/10r ta 2/- 10/- aa re ad (E.11a) (B) 3/- 
3r(1)/3k ca 10/- ‘ ! ja (A.2) (B) — 50/- ad (E.12a) (B ? 
cf 15)- ja (Ella) (V) — 25/- oe ky 
5r(2) /5k eb 17/6 Imperf. Normal Inv. ja (E.11b) (B) 15/- *, 4 " ab A =e a) ( ) o/- 
| é ‘ J / Var.: Pair, one without HP 20/- 
Ir(1)/60-E-II/lk ad 6d i/- ja (E.12a)(B) 7/6 bie te 
ir(1)/1k ac 2d ja* (E.12a) (B) —3/- ee kas ie oe) pS 
3r(1) /3k ca 2d 6d . ji (E14) (V)  15/- ee Ss ee 
1920 (April/May) FIRST HH ISSUE.| 3714) /9% i oe ja (Ela) (B) 107. ca (E.12a)(B) 7/6 
Arms types of Russia surcharged with the 5r(1)/5k ab 4d - 5r(2)/20k ka (E.6) (B) — 10/- ca (E.15a) (V) 7/6 
HH handstamps (types shown in brackets), ) 7 ; 2 14- 4 ca (E.15b) (V) 10/- 
; 5r(2)/2k ba 6d i kb (E.11a) (V) 15/- 5 ey - 
in Black. /2 ‘ > Pak ‘sd 5r(2)/2k ba (E.6) (B)  40/- 
5r(2) /5k eb 2d kb (E.11a) (B) 7/6 ba (E.lla) (V) 15/- 25 
5r(2)/15k jb 9d kb (E.11b)(B) 7/6 ae ers [- I- 
Perf. Normal Inv. at i > 19. : ba (E.16a) (B) 7/6 
5r(3) /2k ba 2d 6d ka (E.12a) (B) ? 7/6 5r(3)/2k ba (E.16a) (B 3 1 
Ir(1)/1k aa 4d 1/6 5r(3) /5k eb 4d kb (E.12a) (B) 5/- 31(3)/5k aC ee tay ee ‘she |- 
ah 20)- 25r(1)/70k oa 1/- 5/- ka* (E.16a) (B) —3/- "eb (Bb) Hr i0/ 
3r(1)/3k cb 2d 50r(1)/1r pe 1/- 2/6 5r(3)/4k = db* (E.11a) (V) 7/6 eb (E.11b) B) 20). 
a 2d pf 1/6 2/6 db (E.15a) (V) 5/- eb (E.14) ty 30). 
3r(1) /4kc da 15/- 10/- | 100r(1)/34r qb 3/6 5r(3)/10/7k ga* (E.6) (B) — 50/- 25r(1)/70k oa (E.1b) (1) a 0 
db 10/- 100r(1)/5r rb 7/6 gb (E.12a) (B) —_15/- oa {E.5) ‘By 20/ . 
5r(1)/2k bf 20/- gb* (E.12a) (B) — 20/- ‘ oa tET5a) (Vv) 7/6 
5r(1)/4k da 2/- Error Corrected: ga (E.16a) (B) —15/- ob (E.15¢ V ie 
de 5/- ae 5r(3)/10k ha (E.15a)(V) 7/6 50r(1)/ 15a) ( I 
= ; : 5r(2) on 3r (1)/5k eb 50/- a* (E150) (V S0r(1)/Ir = pe (E.6) (B) — 15/- 
5r(1)/5k ea 3d q ha* (E.15a) (V) —4/- d (E.15a) (V 7/6 
ah 1/- = 9r(3)/15k ja (E.12a) (B) — 25/- bf (E.15a) A 10) 10 
5r(1)/10/7 ham 6d _ 5r(3)/20k kb (E.16a) (B) — 10/- x (E.18a) (B ae I- 
Bb 6d 10r(1)/25k If (E.lla)(V) — 15/- ee (E 16a) (B 716 
5r(1)/10k ha 5/- 1920 (April/Nov.) FIRST HH ISSUE. la (E.lla)(B) 7/6 100r(1)/34r = oe Ba) = ) 
5r(1)/15k ja 6d Romanov issue of Russia surcharged with 10r(1)/35k mb (E.1b) (V) 40/- 100r(1) /Sr 4 eee (P) 5 i 
ig 3/6 the HH handstamps (types shown in mb (E.4)  (B) 20/- : “4 ety a i 
ji 2/- brackets), in Black. 7 mb (E.6) (B) — 30/- 4 (E116) fs Ha 
5r(1)/20k ka 2/6 mb (E.1la) (V) — 15/- cn te 14). i oR 
5r(2)/4k da 2/6 Ir(1)/1k 10/- mb (E.12a) (B) 3/6 rb (E.18) B 95 
dc 5/- 3r(1) /3k 12/6 ma (E.15a) (V)—? 20/- ale) aa i 
5r(2)/5k ea 3d 5r(1)/4k 4]- mb (E.15a) (V) —20/- 
5r(2)/10/7 ga 2d 2d 5r(1)/10/7 7/6 md (E.15a) (V) 15/- 
gb 2d 2d 5r(1)/14k 20/- mb (E.16a) (B) 5/- ; - 
ge 4d 5r(1)/20/14 7/6 Var.: Pair, one without HP 20/- 1920 (Aug./Oct.) THIRD HH _ ISSUE. 
5r(2)/10k ha 2/- 5r(2)/4k 20/- 10r(1)/50k na (E.5)  (V) 5/- As last, but surcharged with lower half only 
5r(2) /15k ja 2d 5r(3) /4k 4/- na (E.11a) (B) 10/- of HH handstamps (new value alone showing 
ig We 5r(3)/10/7 2/6 na (E.16a) (B) —_5/- on stamps), in Black. 
5r(2) /20k ka ine 10r(1) /35k 2 na (E.18) (B) 12/6 
kb 3d 25r(1)/70k ? 50r(1)/1r pa* (E.15a) (V) — 25/- Perf. 
kg 6d 100r(1) /2r : pg (E.15a) (V) 12/6 5r(1)/10/7k g E. 11 Ju 
5r(3)/4k da 1/6 100r(1) /3r 60/- 100r(1)/33r qa (E.6) (B)  10/- 3r(1)/18k a (E129) (B) 12/6 = 
5r(3) /5k ea 2d qa (E.lla)(B) ? 12/6 5r(1)/20k kb (A.2x) (B)  30/- 
5r(3)/10/7 ga 1/- Pairs of the 4k and 10/7k are known, with qa (E.18) (B)  20/- kb (E.6) (B) 15/- 
gb 1/6 types (1) and (3) of the 5r., se-tenant War. : Pair, one without HP 50/- kb (E.16a) (B) 12/6 
5r(3)/10k ha 6d Price: 20/- each. 100r(1) /5r ra (E.12a) (B) 7/6 kb* (E.16a) (B) 7/6 7/6 
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Perf. Normal Inv. 
5r(2)/15k ja (E.6)  (B) 15/- 
ja* (E.6) (B) 25/- 
ja (E.12a) (B) 10/- 
ja* (E.12a)(B) 2/6 
5r(2)/20k ka (E.4)  (B) 20/- 
ka (E.6) (B) 7/6 
Var.: Offset of centre on 
back, in red 20/- 
kb (E.12a) (B) 5/- 
kb* (E.16a) (B) 3/- 
Var.: Pair, one no surch. 20/- 
Var.: Offset of frame on 
back, in blue 20/- 
5r(3) /4k da* (E.16a) (B) ? 30/- 
5r(3)/20k kb (E.12a) (B) 30/- 
kb* (E.16a) (B) 10/- 
10r(1)/25k la (E.11a) (B) 15/- 
la (E.12a) (B) 17/6 
la (E.14) (V) 20/- 30/- 
Ib (E.15a) (V) 7/6 
la (E.16a) (B) 10/- 15/- 
10r(1)/35k mb (E.11a) (B) 10/- 
mb (E.12a) (B) —_2/6 
mb (E.16a) (B) 5/- 
10r(1)/50k na (E.12a) (B) ? 
na (E.16a) (B) 25/- 
100r(1)/34r qa (E.6)  (B) 5/- 
qa (E.11a) (B) 30/- 
qa (E.12a) (B) 20/- 
qa* (E.12a) (B) 15/- 
qa (E.16a) (B) 25/- 
100r(1)/7r sa (E.5)  (B) 80/- 
100r(1)/10r ta (E.@) (B) £5 
Imperf. : 
1r/60 E-II/1k ab (E.11a) (B) 7/6 
3r(1)/3k ca (E.12a) (B) 10/- 
5r(2)/2k ba (E.1la) (V) 10/- 
ba (E.14) (V) 12/6 
ba (E.16a) (B) 3/6 
5r(3)/5k eb (E.14) (V) 15/- 
50r(1)/Ir pe (E.11b) (B) 5/- 
pf (E.11b)(B)  4/- 
pf (E£.18) (B) 5/- 5/- 
pf* (E.18) (B) 3/6 2/6 
Var.: Offset of frame on 
back, in brown 20/- . 
100r(1)/33r qb (A.2x) (B) 20/- 50/- 
100r(1)/5r tb (E.6) (V) 50/- 


1920 (October?) FOURTH HH ISSUE. 
Stamps of Armenia (with Framed or Un- 
framed HP Monograms), surcharged as 
follows, in Black: 


(A) with lower half only of the 10r handstamp 
in Type (1): 


Perf. ; 
10r(1)/15k ja (E.la) (V)  40/- 
10r(1)/20k kb* (E.16a) (B) — 40/- 

Imperf. : : 
10r(1)/70k 0a ? ? 


(B) with 10r handstamp in Type (1), complete 
with HH Monogram : 


Imperf. Normal Inv. 
10r(1)/70k ob (E.6)  (B) 50/- 
oa (E.16a) (B) 40/- 
(C) with ‘‘10’’ in Type (2) of 10r: 
Perf. 
“10"(2)/20k kb (E.6) (B)  60/- 
kb (E. rh ) (B) 50/- 
. (E.1 (V) 75/- 
u* (E. 15a) (V)60/- 
oe (E.16a) (B) 40/- 
“10"(2)/25k Ib (E.15a) (V) — 50/- 
“10’’(2)/35k mb (E.16a) (B) 35/- 
“10"(2)/50k na (E.15a) (V) 40/- 
(D) same surcharge on Romanov : 
“10"(2)/4k dd (E.14x) (B) — 80/- 


1920 (October?) FOURTH HH ISSUE. 
Arms types of Russia surcharged at two 
operations with ‘'10’’ in Type (2) of 10r, 
and with Monogram of other HH handstamps 
(types shown in brackets), in Black. 


Perf. : 
“10''(2)/4k de (5r(3)) 80/- 
“19"(2)/5k ea (5r(3)) 80/- 
‘*10"*(2)/15k ji (5r(3)) 80/- 
‘10’'(2)/20k ka (5r(3)) 50/- 
**10’ "(2)/20/ 14k (5r(3)) 40/- 
Var.: Pair, one without 10 £5 
“10° (2)/ (25k la  (1r(1)) £5 
la (5r(1)) 40/- 
la (5r(2)) 50/- 
la (5r(3)) 40/- 
lf  (5r(3)) 50/- 
la (100r(1)) 50/- 
“10''(2)/35k mf (5r(3)) 40/- 
“10''(2)/50k na (5r(1)) 40/- 
na (5r(2)) 50/- 
na (50r(1)) 80/- 
Var.: Vert. pair, with HH of 50(1) and 
5(1) se-tenant : RR 
Imperf. 
“10''(2)/5k ee = (5r(3)) 80/- 
On Romanov: 
“10''(2)/4k dd = (Ir(1)) 80/- 
1920 (October?) FOURTH HH ISSUE 


Arms types of Russia surcharged with 10r 
handstamp Type (1) in Black. 


Perf. 
10r(1)/20k ? 
10r(1)/70k 2 
Imperf. 
10r(1)/70k ? 


Error Corrected: 


10r(1) on 5r(2)/5k eb 50/- 


| elie « 


1920 (November ?) 


FIFTH HH ISSUE. 


Arms types of Russia surcharged with the 
HH handstamps (types shown in brackets), 


in Black, 
Perf. Normal Inv. 
5r(3)/25k Lf 12/6 
25r(1) /1k aa 50/- 
25r(1)/3k cb 50/- 
25r(1) /5k ea 50/- 
25r(1)/10/7 ga 50/- 
25r(1)/15k ji 50/- 
25r(1)/20k ? 
25r(1)/25k la 7/6 12/6 
lf 10/- 
25r(1)/35k ma 12/6 
mb 7/6 
25r(1)/50k na 7/6 
25r(1)/70k oc 7/6 
50r(1x)/3k cb 50/- 
50r(1x)/4k da 50/- 
S0r(1x)/15k ji 50/- 
50r(1x)/20k ke 50/- 
50r(1x)/35k me 50/- 
50r(1x)/50k ne 50/- 
50r(i)/70k oe 25/- 
50r(1x)/70k oc 12/6 
Imperf. 
25r(1 )/1k ad 50/- 
25r(1) /3k ca 50/- 
25r(1 y /5k eb 50/- 
25r(1)/70k oh 5/- 
50r(1x)/1k ad 50/- 
Retin), /3k ca 50/- 
50r(1x)/5k eb 50/- 
50r(1x)/70k oh 10/- 
1920 (November?) FIFTH HH ISSUE. 


Romanov issue of Russia surcharged with the 
HH handstamps (types shown in brackets), 
in Black. 


ats 6/- 
100r(1)/ 80/- 
~ 100r(1) iy 80/- 
100r(1)/10k Currency ? 
100r(1)/15k Currency ? 
100r(1)/20k Currency ? 
1920 (November?) FIFTH HH ISSUE. 


War Charity stamps of Russia (1914 and 
1915 issues), surcharged with the HH hand- 
stamps (types shown in brackets), in Black. 


25r(1)/1k 1914 P£.134 80/- 
25r(1)/1k 1915 ? 


25r(1)/3k 1914 Pf£.114 80/- 
95r(1)/3k 1915 ? 
50r(1)/7k 1914 P£114 50/- 
50r(1)/10 1915 P£.114 50/- 
P£.12} 50/- 


Normal Inv. 
100r(1)/1k 1914 P£.113 50/- 
100r(1)/1k 1915 Pf.11} 50/- 
100r(1)/3k 1914 Pf. 11} 50/- 
100r(1)/7k 1914 Pf. 11} 50/- 
100r(1)/10 1915 P£.13% 50/- 


1921 (Febr./March) SIXTH HH ISSUE. 
Arms types of Russia surcharged with the 
HH handstamps (types shown in brackets), 
in Black. 


Perf. 14x144. Normal Inv. 
Ir(1)/1k ae 4d 4d 
af 4d 
3r(1)/3k cd 6d 6d 

5r(1)/2k bb 1/- 
be 3/- 
5r(1)/4k de 9d 
df 1/- 
5r(1)/5k ec 2d 6d 
ed 1/6 9d 
5r(1)/7k fa 1/- 
5r(1)/10/7 gd 6d 
5r(1)/10k he 2/6 
5r(1)/14k ia 3/6 
ib 5/- 
Sr(1)/15k je 2/- 
jf 2/6 
5r(1)/20k ka 3d 
ke 6d 
kd 1/- 
kf 1/6 
5r(2)/2k bb ? 
5r(2) /4k df 6d 4d 
5r(2)/5k es 1/- 
5r(2)/7k fa ? 
5r(2)/10/7 gd 2d 2d 
5r(2)/10k he /6 
5r(2)/14k ia ? 
5r(2)/15k = ja 2d 2d 
je 1/- 
jf 1/- 
5r(2)/20k ke 1/- 
5r(2)/25k 1d 10/- 5/- 
5r(3) /2k bb ? 
5r(3) /4k de 3d 
df 3d 3d 
5r(3) /5k ec 1/6 6d 
5r(3)/7k fa 1/6 9d 
5r(3)/10/7 ga 2d 2d 
ed ine 
5r(3)/10k hb 2d 2d 
he 2d 2d 
5r(3)/14k ia ? 
5r(3)/15k = ja - 1/- 
5r(3)/20k = ke 1/- 
5r(3)/25k 1d 2 5/- 
25r(1)/20k ke 3/6 
25r(1)/25k Ic 5/- 
Id 3/- 
25r(1)/35k mf 3/- 


Perf. 14x14}. 
25k(1)/50k 


25r(1)/70k 


50r(1x) /70k 


Perf. 13} 


50r(1x)/Ir 
100r(1)/1r 
100r(1) /34r 
100r(1)/7r 


100r(1)/10r 


Perf. 123 
100r (1) /5r 


Imperf. 
Ir(1)/1k 
3r(1) /3k 


5r(1)/2k 


5r(1)/4k 
5r(1)/5k 


5r(1)/15k 
5r(1)/20k 
5r(2)/2k 


5r(2)/5k 


5r(2)/15k 
5r(3) /2k 
5r(3) /5k 
10r(1) /25k 
25r(1)/35k 
25r(1)/50k 
25r/1) /70k 


Imperf. Normal Inv. 


50r(1x)/70k of 
0g 

50r(1x)/lr pf 
pi 

100r(1)/1r pf 
100r(1)/33r = qd 
100r(1)/5r re 
100r(1) /7r sd 


1921. (March) SEVENTH HH _ ISSUE. 
Arms types of Russia surcharged at two 
operations with ‘‘10’’ in Type (2), and with 
Monogram. of other HH handstamps (types 
shown in brackets), in Black. 


Perf. 


“10""(2)/25k 1d (50r(1x)) 50/- 
“10""(2)/25k 1d (100r(1)) 50/- 


1921 (March) SEVENTH HH _ ISSUE. 
Arms types of Russia simultaneously over- 
printed with HP Monogram (type shown in 
brackets), and surcharged with HH _ hand- 
stamps, both in Black. 


Perf. 13}. 


50r(1x)/Ir (E.14x) 
100r(1) /34x (E.14x) 
100r(1) (E.12ax) 


ti (E.14x) 
(l (E.14x) 
100r(1)/L0r (E.14x) 


Perf. 123. 
100r(1) /5r (E.14x) 


